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| For the New-York MaGazine. 
ACCOUNT OF THE VIEW NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 


& bys plate ornamenting the prefent number exhibits a g 
pro{pect near to the river Schuylkill, in the. vicinity of Phila- 
delphia, and at no great diftance from the Wigwam. | 

Nature feems to have been peculiarly profufe in the diftribution of 
her beauties in this quarter. The long and winding ftream of the © 
Schuylkill, along the whole range of its courfe through an excellent - 
and fertile country, is enriched on every fide with delightful land. 
fcapes, than which few are more elegantly romantic, or.po of 
more extatic charms. The many handfome feats that grace the banks 
of that river combine to enliven the rich difplay of natural beauties, 
and contribute to form fcenes the moft pleafing and picturefque. 

The canal intended to unite the waters of the Delaware and Schuyl- 
kill, which is now executing with all the {peed thata work of the 
fame nature will allow, will pafs immediately in front of, the ouild~ 
ing on the declivity of the hill which bounds the view in the annexed 
plate. This expenfive work has, at an immenfe coft and labour; 
se brought through the hill, at the depth of about eighty feet from 
its fummit. : 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER.—No. IX. 


TE een eningeiat bein to Virtue.” Perhaps, by anfwer- 
clofed, it wag dur intention ing this gentleman's remarks, we - 















to have written a review of the 
numbers of the Theatrical Regifter 
for infertion in the laft month’s 
magazine; that intention, how- 
ever, Was not executed, (why, mat- 
ters little,) anid we fee the {pace 
ufually occupied by us, filled by 
a holy letter, from “A fincere Friend 
Vos. VI. No. 8 


confideratj 


fhall fulfil our intention of review 
ing our labours; upon no other 
cnt oa have con- 
defcerided to notice a perform- 
ance, over which thé littleneffes 
of prejudice hang like a thick mift 
over an unwholefome pool. — 
Our firft numbers feem to meet 
A wht 
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with fome portion of approbation 
from our moral correlpondent; 
he did us the honour to fuppole 
that. we were fincere in.our with 
for reform, (a degree of candor 
which we have our reafons for 
being furprized at). It is with 
pleafufe we now inform him of 
that which, perhaps, modefty pre- 
vented us from noticing in former 
numbers, an evident amendment 
in confequence of our labours, 
and in particular, that the nlth 


_ alluded toi the paflage he quotes 


from us, concerning * miferable 
double entendres,”. was Omitted in 
every fubfequent reprefentation of 
the play. 

In our third number will be 
found this pafiage: “ Our defiga 
in undertaking this publication has 
been two-fold: generally, to convey 
information to our fellow citizens, 
and particularly, to offer remarks 
forthe advantage of the performers 
on our ftage.” « “* Here,” days the 
tnoralift, “ you change your pofi- 
tion.”” Man of illumination, thy 
own’ brightnefs bath dazzled thy 
eyes; but to our fimple under- 
ftandings it appears, that, to ** re- 
view every night’s performance 
with the eye of fevere morality, 
and generous criticifm,” is pre- 
cifely the moft reafonable way of 
conveying information ‘to our fellow 
citizens in general, and of doing fervice 
to the individual theatrical performers. 
We cannot fee any deviation from 
our original -plan; or-any thing 
to rouze the ire of this holy man, 
unlefs.it is the impious avowal of 
intending well to profane play- 
actors; but unfortunately for us, 
our benevolence is of that Licentious 
kind, that it extends to all the hu- 
man race--Very loofe morals in- 
deed ! 

Our third number is in the ma- 


pene for January, publithed the 
firit day of February ; our corref- 


pondent’s letter is dated in March, 
confequently he had feen but four 
of our numbers; the two firft are 
not objeéted to;_ in the two laft he 
fays, ** little ornothing is faid about 
immoralities or indecencies:” and 
eur charitable moralift concludes, 
that it_ is moit probable that we 
have’ been “ dribed or ptrfitaded 
from our firft laudable plan by the 
influence of fome licentious and 
profane managers oractors.” This 
marks the profeffon of the author, 
for furely none but one of the or- 
der of the priefthoed would dare, 
w hile profetiing himfelf the cham- 
pion of moraliiy, entertain, much 
lefs promulgate, fuch an opinion 
of the motives of others. - But 
why, Right Reverend Sir, muft 
corruption be imputed to us? 13 
it that we have done fomething for 
virtue, and have not done more? 
Could not your charity have fug- 
gefted, that we were incompetent 
to the tafk «we had undertaken, 
either through neceflary attention 
to private concerns, or lack of 
proper information, or deficiency 
in that comprehen fivenefs of mind 
which is requifite to the reformer? 
Surely, any of thefe fuppofitions 
would have better become the om 
of a profeffor of Chriftianity than 
an unfupported ‘charge of hypo- 
crify or immorality. 

We have fhown how illiberal is 
the charge of our moral friend, 
even fuppofing that “ little or no- 
thing had been faid about immo- 
ralities or indecencies” in our third 
and fourth numbers; but we are 
very far from alloying that to be 
thetruth: we findimmorality con- 
ftantly difcouraged, by marking 


with difapprobation thofe plays 


which are ftained by it, and point- 
ing out with praife fuch as are 
free from it: we find likewife paf- 
fages like thefe: ** were the lovers 
of the drama to encourage rie 
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lays, none but good 

on mae be performed. Were 
fy good plays to be brought for- 
pts am public would by degrees 
igelifh none but what were good.” 
"This laft. affertion is perhaps un- 


plealing to our friend as it contra- 


dis the favourite-doctrine of, 


the natural depravity of man, in- 
dependent of the debafements of 
ignorance. Again—“ The ma- 
nagets CAN baniih obfcenitv and 
inipidity. The public too can 
afiftthem in this, by refolutely-dif- 
couraging.all performances which 
contain improprieties, and ail 
players who. commit and- pro- 
nounce them.” Tl. fe and other 
peflages not only uifapprobate 
immoralities in general, but de- 
fcend to particularize ob{cenities, 
oathsand improprieties ; notwith- 
fianding which we find the fol- 
lowing in. theepiitle direéted to 
us through the medium of the 
prefs: “ Innot one of your nwm- 
bers do you give the fmalleft dif- 
ap ton of the moft horrid 
inffances of profanity with which 
plays generally abound.” ‘Fhis-is 
to our unilluminated minds, con- 
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To vulgar apprehenfion, a profs iye. 
——As:to the fubjeét of a well te: 
gulated ftage, -we will only at this 
tinte fay, that we think we could 
lay down a plan for fuch dn one; 
and in general refer our corref- 
pondent to that of Amfterdam. 
Wiien- men become truly wife, 
and of courfe troly virtuous, it 
will be time to abolifh all places 
‘of public amufement or inftrec- 
tion, or rather, they: will fall of 
themfelves. That eftablifhment 
‘which moft impedes thé progrefs 
of truth, will fall firft; we will 


not decide whether it will be the. 


theatre or not. 

Whether the fincere friend of 
virtue will think this a ** fuitable 
anfwer” or not, we cannot deter- 
mine ; this we can,’ that it is the 
‘only anfwer he will ever récéive 
from us. Some of his errors we 
‘have pointed out'ard corrected,” 
perhaps not in a mahiier'pérfeétly 
‘agreeable to his’ moral fenfe;\ and 
rwe» have only to ‘hope that tle 
‘public will not imagine the lettér 
‘which we have ‘been combatting 
‘to be merely a phantom, Corijured 
up by ourfelves, for the purpofe 


tradiGory or incomprehenfible+ + of fhowing our fiill in laying it.’ 


re 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE DEAD SEA. 
. By the Abbé Marti. an 2 


ih | a <a of Jerufalem is 
Obliged to defray the ex- 
peuces of caravans, on their pay- 
ing 2 certain {um per head before 
their departure. “He is, however, 
hot athamed to exai%t. from pil- 
gums who are defirous of going 
to wew remarkalle places on this 
coaft, tn arbitrary fum, according 
to circumftances.. "This tyranny is 
u0 doubt deteftable; but there is 
no remedy, When people vifit 
country of flaves, they muft fub- 


mit, in fome inftances, to the laws. 


of force and 4varice. 


Two Europeans having afked 
me to accompany them as’ far as 
the fhores of the Dead Sea, we 
made an agreement with the go- 
vernor, Who gave-us an efcort of 
four men to defend us duripg ofr 
journey. : - 

After travelling ‘three miles to- 


‘wards the fouth, we-arrived ata 


church half in ruins, which the 
piety of the faithful, in the early 
ages, dedicated’ to-St. Jerome, 3n 
remembrance of thé days of peni- 
tence and folitude whieh he fpent , 


‘ in that place. Divine lervice was 


‘pe 
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performed init by Cenobites, who, 
after the example of their patrons, 
lived upon herbs and employed 
their whole time in contempla- 
tion and religious exercifes. The 
monks and their convent have, 
however, been long fince buried 
under the earth. 

What remains of the church 
{carcely merits the attention of the 


‘traveller. If we can believe fome 


modern writers, paintings pretty 
well executed were feen here in 
their time, reprefenting all the re- 
ligious aétions of St. Jerome; fuch 
as his retirement from the world; 
the victory which he gained over 
the flefh; his ardent zeal for the 
Propagation of the faith; and the 
numerous combats in which he 
overcame all thofe who diffented 
from his opinions. 

If thefe paintings, as has been 
faid, were worthy of a better fate, 
why has no attempt been made to 
difcover them amidft thefe ruins, 
in order that they might be tranf- 
ported to the monaftery of the fa- 
thers of the Holy Land? This 
might have been eafily done by fa- 
ther Neau, a Jefuit, who, in 1674, 
accompanied M. De Nointel, the 
French ambaffador, to Conftanti- 
nople. 

One thing aftonifhed him when 


‘he faw thefe paintings, which was, 


that ne faints of the Latin church 
were to be found in them, except 
St. Sylvefter the pope; and heeven 
was dreffed after the Greek man- 
ner» But might we not reply to 
father Neau, that in the churches 
of his order no faints were found 
but jefiits; and that, both in the 
eaft and the weft, each order gaye 
the preference to their brethren. 
An Englith traveller, named 
Maundrel, who travelled to the 
Levant in 1697, {peaks highly 
alio of thefe paintings, one of 
which reprefented the Lord’s fup- 


per. Having advanced three mj 

farther without feeing the 0 
traces of any habitations, we found 
our view loft in an immenfe plain, 
which required nothing to render 
it produétive but the hand of the 
labourer. It is watered by feveral 
rivulets, fome of which flow along 
with a hoarfe murmuring noife; 
while others glide on gently, and 
uniting all in the fame channel, 
take the name of the Dead Sea. 

This name is of modern date, for 
the ancients called it the Lake of 
Afphaitites, the Sea of Sodom, the 
Salt Sea, the Lake of Sirbon; and 
in our days the Arabs name it Bah- 
heret-Lut; that is to fay, the Sea 
of Lot. 

The hiftorian Jofephus, who 
caufed this lake to be meafured, 
found that it was five hundred and 
eighty furlongs in length, and an 
hundredand fifty in breadth, which 
may make feventy-two and a half 
Italian miles one way, and eigh- 
teen and three quarters the other. 

It is a hundred and eight miles 
in circumference. he lofty 
mountains of the ancient country 
of the Moabites furround iton the 
eaftern fide, and difcharge into 
itthe waters of the Arnon and the 
Zaret, which fall down their fides 
in long cafcades. It is bounded 
on the weft and fouth by high 
mountains alfo; fome of which, 
compofed of blackifh rock, ferve 
as barriers to the vaft deferts of 
Judea; and the reft, cloathed with 
verdant groves, form a part of 
Tdumea. It is likewife on the 
weft that the brook Kedron falls 
into this lake. The northers 
fide is entirely opep, and fhews 
the delightful plains of Avlona, 
which, as I have faid, bring 254 


_ tribute to the Dead Sea, the rapid 


waters of the Jordan. 
We are informed. that this vaft 
bafon was covered formerly sb 
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+trees, and abundant crops; and 
aif the bofom of the earth, 
buried under its waters, arofe the 
fuperb cities of Sodom, Gomor- 
rab, Adam, Seboim, and Segor; 
all rendered illuftrigus by the pre- 
fence of a King. There is no- 
thing, therefore, in the univerte 
which is not fubject to viciflitudes 
and changes. 
- Some travellers have afferted, 
that the remains of thefe unfortu- 
nate cities may fill be feen, when 
the waters are low and limpid. 
Some fay alfo, that they obferve 
fragments of columns, together 
with their chapiters. Their ima- 
ination, however, muft either 
ve deceived them, or, fince they 
vifited it, this fea muft have expe- 
sienced fome new fhocks; for I 
could perceive nothing of the like 


‘Kind, notwithftanding all my re- 


fearches. A capuchin father ima- 


gined likewife that he perceived 


on the banks of this lake the moft 


Atiking effects of the divine male- 


fon. In one place he found 


traces of fire; in another cinders 
-andafhes; andevery where around 


the fields dry, and parched. He 


_fyen thought that he could diftin- 
guith a ftrong fmell of fulphur. 
: As for me, I was affected ina quite 
“different manner; for nothing in 
this place gave me the leaft idea of 
‘the defolation {poken of in the 


Bible. The air is pure, the fields 
are extremely verdant, and my eye 
was delighted with the limpidnefs 
of the water, which fell in theets 
from the fummits of the moun- 


_tains.. .The fterility to which part 
.f thefe plains was condémned 
ftom the creation of the world, 
fenders the contraft produced by 


the fertile appearance of Avlona 
much more agreeable. But how 
comes it that two travellers fhould 


“iffer fo much in their ideas? ‘It 


#9 becaufe acapuchin carries every 
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where along with him the five 
fenfes of the faith, while I am en- 


‘dowed with thofe only of nature. 


I endeavoured here to explain 
a phenomenon, which has en- 
gaged the attention of many others 


‘as wellas of myfelf. This vaft 


bafon, which is. continually re. 
ceiving the waters of different tor- 
rénts, rivulets, and itreams, has no 
vifible outlet. Do its waters, 
therefore, difcharge themfelves by 
fubterranean paflages into the’Me- 


diterranean or Red Sea, as is pre- 


tended? Or muft we adopt the 
opinion of Arabian philofophers, 
who conclude, and. not without 
fome foundation, that they are dif- 
fipated by evaporation ? 

The water of this lake is clear 
and limpid, but bitter and excef- 
fively falt. No kind-of ‘fifh are 
produced in it; and thofe even 
which are fometimes carried thi- 
ther by the rapidity of the Jordan, 


‘inftantly die. 


It is faid alfo that this water has 
a repulfive force, which makes 
men and animals float on its fur- 
‘face; and Jofephus relates an ex- 
periment which was made on this 
fubjeé by thé Emperor Vefpafian. 

‘ Having caufed the feet and 
hands,” fays he, ‘* of fome of his 
flaves to be tied, he ordered them 
to be thrown, in’ his prefence, 


‘into ‘the deepeft part of the fer. 


None ofthem funk to the bottom ; 
and they all remainedon the fur- 
face until it pleafed the prince to 
give ordeys for their being taken 
out again,” 

Tis is one of thofe hiftorical 
lyes which are fo a to edn 
with in Jofephus. It is very true, 
that bi ahi of the Dead ' Sea ts 
favourable to fwimmers; but peo- 

le, if they cannot fwim, may be 
drowsied thereas well as elfew here. 

No plants of any kind grow in 
this lake. ‘The bottom of it is 

; black, 
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b) ack, thick, and feetid; and the 


‘earth in the neighbourhood is of 


the fame colour, and as inflamma- 
ble as.coai. 

Branches of trees, which fall 
into it, become petrified in a little 
time by the force of the falt which 
adheres to them, and penetrates 
to the very pith of the wood. 
Some of thefe petrified branches, 
ef which the curious are fond, 
may be procured at Jerufalem. 

It has been faid that the ap- 
proach of this fhore was mortal to 
birds; yet it is frequented by 
abundance of the feathered tribe, 
and particularly by fwallows, 
which, with their light wings, 
fkim this liquid plain, and fport 
on its. furface. 

On certain, days. in the year, 
this fea is covered with a black 
thick fog, which does net extend 
farther than its fhores; but, when 
the rays of the fun acquire force, 
they foon diffipate this body of va- 
pours. 

The Dead Sea produces a kind 
of bitumen, .called the Jewith, 
which may .be found floating on 
the water like large lumps of earth, 
and which, being driven by the 
winds to the eaftern and weftern 
thores, adheres to them. It is then 
colleé&ed by the Arabs, and divided 
between them and the bafhaw of 
Damafcus, who purchafes their 
fhare of it for fome pieces of mo- 
ney, or fugh ftuffs as they ufe for 
cloathing. 

This. bitumen is a fulphureous 
fubftance, mixed with falt, which 
is gradually condenfed by the heat 
of the fun. It is as brittle as black 
pitch, to which it has a great re- 
femblance. Itis.combuftible; and 
exhales, while burning, a ftrong 
and penetrating {mell. 

The ancient Arabs ufed it for 
daubing over the bottoms of their 
vellels, and the Egyptians for em- 
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balming the bodies of their dead, 
as being the propereft ingredient 
to preferve the fieth wncorrapted, 

It has alfo the virtue of prefery. 
ing trees from being deftroyed by 
inie&s; but when ufed for this 
purpofe, it is neceflary to dilute i 
in oil, and then to rab the trunks 
and branches with it. The na. 
tives give this bitumen the name 
of lamar. 

At the diftance of fomie paces 
from the fhore, between the wef 
and the fouth, there are feveral 
wells, of rather pits, which con- 
tain bitumen alfo, but of ano 
nature. In order to make it ac- 
quire a confiftence, it mut be 
pounded with falt, and expofed 
fome days in the fun. As thefe 
pits are near the lake, and are far- 
rounded by grafsand weeds, which 
conceal them from view, it would 
be dangerous to approach them, 
did not pyramids, ereéted on the 
borders of them, ferewarn the tra- 
veller of his danger. 

In the fame quarter there are 
found feveral fprings' of warm wa- 
ter, like thofe of Ammaus, which 
I mentioned when defcribing the 
city of Tiberius. pbc 

On the weftern fhore there are 


‘fome natural falt pits, which pro-" 


duce a very white falt, ufed by 
the Arabs and the inhabitants of 
Jerufalem for feafoning their pro- 
vifions. Near thefe arifes a mout- 
tain of falt, which has the hardnefs 
and confiftence of ftone; but 
which, when cleanedand pounded, 
is not inferior in quality to the 
former. 

I was hewn a fhapelefs ill-form- 
ed mafs of ftone, faid to be the 
pillar of falt into which the too 
curious wife of Lot was convert- 
ed. It has not the leaft reiem- 


blance to a woman; but I was 

told that Ged, in order to unifh 

her difobedience the more, gepr at" 
et 
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ed her, in this metamorphofis, of 
every trace of the human figure. I 
am tempted to laugh when [think 
of this pretended ftatue, and the 
feientific difcuffions of which it 
has been the fubjeét. No perfon 
could point ouit to me, in the neigh- 
bourhood, that fpecies of fruit 
called the apples of Sodom, which 
being frefh,'and of a beautiful co- 
lour in appearance, feil into duft 
as foon as they were touched. 

The mountains near this lake 
produce a kind of black ftone, 
which isas tenderas alabafter, and, 
when polifhed, aflumes a moft 
beautiful luftre. 
for paving churches, mofques, and 
other public buildings. Before it 
is cut, it conveys to the fingers, 
when touched, a feetid and difa- 

blefmell, which itlofes when 
polifhed. At Bethlehem, a kind 
of bracelets are made of it, which 
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thofe who attend fick people wear 


on their arms, pretending that the 
fmell of this ftone is a fure prefer- 
vative againit epidemical diftem- 

ers. ' 

This ftone is combuftible, and 
may be fubftituted for coal. In 
the Arabic language it is called 
muffa. « 

The Mahometans near this place 
have a fmall chapel, which is de- 
dicated to Mofes.. It is called Mo- 
fada, and they believe that the 
Jewith legiflator was buried here. 

Pliny makes mention of a cita- 
del of the fame name, fituated op 
a mountain near the Dead Sea. 

All the country on both fides 


of the lake is inhabited by the 


Bedouin Arabs, who are almoft 
always engaged in- war... 

After having furveyed every 
thing worthy of notice in thisfpor, 
we rejoined the caravan. » 





ANECDOTE OF THE LATE DR. DODD. 


HAVE juft returned from Scot- 
land. -During my ftay at Glaf- 
w, Ltook up my refidence at a 
iend’s houfe, who, having a party 
to ditiner on one of the days of 
my vifit, in the afternoon we went 
upon the water; a brifk wind get- 
ting up, an elderly lady remarked, 
that fhe was once in real danger, 
and that the remembrance brought 
to her recolleétion the late Dr. 
Dodd, of unfortunate memory. 
This awakened our curiofity, 
and the informed us, that on her 
return from Margate, in one of 
the boats, in the year preceeding 
the Doétor’s imprifonment, which 
ended in his {uffering for an of- 
fence againft. the violated laws of 
his,country; the weather proved 
rough and unfavourable, as to 
vender their paffage not only un- 
pleafant, but rather dangercus. 
In this ftate of alarm to herfelf 





and other ladies an board, it was 


their good fortune to attract the 


notice of a gentleman whofe good 


offices and pleafant manner creat- 


ed general admiration among the 
pafiengers. 

The ftorm increafing, the ladies, 
greatly terrified, exprefled their ap- 


The gentleman made ule of every 
argument that might-tend to leflen 


their fears; and among other oh- ~ 


fervations, evidently calculated to 


keep up their finking fpirits, He. 


made ufe of the following: ‘Come, 
come, my good ladies, let me, qnee 
for all, make you aflured of your 


fafety, although at my own ex- 


pence :—know, then, you are pey- 
fe@tly fecure fo long as you have 
me on board; for I candidly ac- 
knowledge that Iam fo unforta- 
nate as to have the character of a 
very, very fad fellow; aud you all 

known 


‘prehenfions of immediate danger.: - 


- 
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know the proverb fays, he that’s 
born for the rope, is fafe from the wa- 
ter.’ 

His remark (continued the lady) 
created a fmile among tis. The 
ftorm foon abated, and we were 


all in love with the ftranger, for 


his delicacy, humanity and cheer- 
ing converfation. He remained 
unknown to us till we landed; 





Anecdote of Bifoop Burnet.—Of Covetoufnels. 


when a perfonat the inn ad 

him as Dr. Dodd, he faid, * Nay. 
ladies, the mifchief’s cut; you 
know who I am, and I truft I thal] 
fee you again in another place? 
And it was our intention to fe 
him again; but, alas! the ne 
afflembly gathered around him, be. 
held him—not. a. preacher of the 
GOsPEL—-but a victim to the Law, 
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ANECDOTE OF BISHOP BURNET. 


ISHOP Burnét was famous 

for that abfence of thought 
which conftitutes the character of 
what the Frénch call ? Erourdie. 
All the world knows, that in Paris, 
about the year 1680, feveral ladies 
of quality were imprifoned on fuf- 
picion of poifoning, and, among 
the reft, the Countefs of Soiffons, 
hiece of Cardinal Mazarime, and 
mother of the famous. warrior 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, In the 
latter end of Queen Anne’s reign, 
when the Prince came over to 
England, Bifhop Burnet, whofe 
Curiofity was as eager as that of 
any woman in the kingdom, beg- 
gtd of the Duke of Marlborough, 
that he might have the fatisfaction 
of being in company with a per- 
fon whofe fame refounded through 
all Europe. The Duke complied 
with his requeft, on condition 
that he would be upon his guard 
again ft faying any thing that might 
give difget; and he was invited 
to dine with the Prince, and other 
company, at Marlborough houfe. 
The Bifhop, mindful of the eau- 
‘tion he had received, refolved to 


-_— 





fit filent and incognito during the 
whole entertainment, and mig 
have kept his refolution; had not 
Prince Eugene, feeing hima dig. 
nified clergyman, taken it in his 
head to afk who he was. He nd 
fooner underftood that it was Dr, 
Burnet, of whom he had offea 
heard, than he addrefled himfelf 
to the bifhop, and, among othe 
queftions, aiked when he was 

at Paris ? Burnet, fluttered by this 
unexpected addrefs, and fill more 
perplexed by an eager defire, to 
give the fatisfaction required, an- 
fwered with precipitation; that he 
could not recollect the year, butit 
was at the time when theCountets 
of Soiffons was imprifoned, He 
had fcarce pronounced the words, 
when his eyes meeting thofe of 
the Duke, ‘he inftantly recognifed 
bis blunder, and was deprived of 
all the difcretion he had left. He 
redoubled his error by oi | 
don of his Highnefs: He ian 
wildly around, and feeing the whole 
company embarrafled, and out of 
countenance, retired in the ut 
confufien. 


PRE Ie 


OF COVETOUSNESS: 


ats» piven: is'a vice 
of the foul, whereby’ a man 
defireth every good thing that a- 
nother poffeffeth, which he will 
{pare no pains to obrain, and in 
the purfuit will make ‘fe’ of any 


means, lawful or unlawfal, to af- 
tain his end. In a limited feale, 


this vice is confined to an inordi- 
nate love of money; the gam 
whereof, with an ill nate, 1 
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FRIENDSHIP PUT TO THE TEST. 
[Continued from page 401, and concluded, } 


T was in this refolution of dy- 
|] ing, rather than betraying his 
friendfhip, that he received the 
letter from his fifter. He read it 
with an emotion, an ecftacy that 
was inexprefible, ‘Oh, fweet 
and tender victim,’ faid he, ‘ thou 

thou wouldeft facrifice 

thyfelf to, my repote, and to my 
duty! Pardon! Heaven is my wit- 
that I fee} more ftrongly 

than thyfelf, all the pangs which 
I occafion thee. Oh, may my 
friend, thy hufband, foon arrive, 
and wipe away thy precious tears! 
He will love thee as I love thee; 
he will make his own happinefs 
thine. However, I mutt {ee her, 
in order to detain and confole her. 
Why fhould I fee her? To what 
do I expofe myfelf? Her touch- 
ing graces, her forrow, her love; 
her tears, which I occafionto flow, 
and which it would be fo {weet to 
dry up; thofe fighs, which a heart 
fimple and artlets fuffers to efcape; 
that language of nature, in which 
afoul the moft fenfible paints itfelf 
with fo much candour; what trials 
to fupport! What will become of 
me; and what can I fay to her! 
No matter, I muft fee her, and 


_ talk to her, asia friend and a father. 


After feeing her, I only fhall be 
the more uneafy, the more unhap- 
py for it; but it is not my own 

ce that is in queftion, it is 

s: and, above all, the happi- 
nefs of a friend depends on it; a 
friend for whom fhe muftlive. I 
am certain of fubduing myfelf; 
and how painful foever the con- 
teft may be, it would be a weak- 
nefs and fhame to avoid it.’ 

At Nelfon’s arrival, Coraly, 
trembling and confufed, fcarce 
dare preferit herfelf to him, She 

withed his return with ardour; 

Vou. VI. No. 8 


and, at feeing him, a mortal chil- 
nefs glided through her veins. 
She appeared, as it were, before a 
judge who was preparing, with 
one fingle word, to decide her 
fate. 

What were Nelfon’s feelings 
on feeing the rofes of youth faded 
on her beautiful cheeks, and the 
fire of her eyes almoft extinguith- 
ed! ‘Come,’ faid Juliet toherbro- 
ther, ‘appeafe the mind of this 
poor girl,and cure her of her me- 
lancholy. She is eaten up with 
the vapours with me; fhe wants 
to return to India.’ 

Nelfon, {peaking to her in a 
friendly manner, wanted to en- 

e her, by gentle reproaches, to 
oonlae herfelf eb his fiflers 
but Coraly kept filence; and Ju- 
liet, perceiving that fhe was a re- 
{traint upon her, went away... 

‘ What is the matter with you, 
Coraly? What have we done to 
you?’ faid Nelfon. _*¢ What for- 
row prefles you?’?—* Do not you 
know it? Muft you not haveieen 
that my joy and my forrow can no 
longer have more than one caufe? 
Cruel friend! I live only pin. 
you, and you fly me: you would 
have me die! you would not 
have it fo; they make you do it: 
they do more, they require of me 
to renounce you, and to forget you. 
They fright me, they damp my 
very foul, and we oblige you to 
make me diffraéted. atk of you 
but one favour,’ continued. py 
throwing herfelf at his knees;.‘ 16 ° 
is to tell me whonpd offend in lov- 
ing you, what duty I betray, and 
what evil I occafion. Are there 
here Jaws fo cruel, are there ty- 
rants fo rigorous, as to forbid me 
the moft worthy use of my heart 


fon? Muf we love 
ane my reaion nothibg 
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nothing in the world? or, if I may 
love, can I make a better choice?’ 
* My dear Coraly,’ replied Nel- 
fon, * nothing is truer, nothing is 
more tender, than the friendfhip 
which attaches me to vou. It 
would be impoffible, it would be 
even unjuft, that you fhould not 
be fenfible of it.\—* Ah! I re- 
vive: this is talking reafon’”— 
* But though it would be extreme- 
ly agreeable to me to be what you 
hold deareft in the world, itis what 
I cannot pretend, neither ought I 
even to confent to it.’—* Alas! 
now I don’t underftand you.’— 
* When my friend confided you 
to my care, le was dear to you.’— 
‘He is fo ftill’—* You would 
have thought yourfelf happy to 
be his?’—-§ I believe it.’—* You 
loved nothing fo much as him in 
the world?’—‘ { did not know 
you.’—* Blanford, your deliverer, 
the depofitory of your innocence, 
in loving you has aright to be lov- 
ed.’—* His favours are always pre- 
fent to me: I cherifhy him as a fe- 
cond father.’—* Very well: know 
that he has refolved to unite you 
to him, by a tie ftill more fweet 
and facred than that of his favours. 
He has confided to mie the half of 
himfelf, and at his return he af- 
Pires only to the happinets of be- 
ing your ‘hufband’—*‘ Ah!” {aid 
Coraly, comforted; ‘ this, then, 
is the obftacle which feparates us? 
Be eafy, it is remmoved.—* How}? 
—‘ Never, never, I' {wear to you, 
will Coraly be the wife of Blan- 
ford —« it mut be fo.’—‘ Impof: 
fible; Blanford himfelf will confefs 
it.’ What! “he who received 
you from the hand of a dying fa- 
ther, and who himfelf has ated as 
a father'to you.’ Under'that fa- 
cred title £ dared Blanford; but 
lethim net require more.’—* You 
have then refolved his unhappi- 
nefs?"4* Ehave refolved to de- 


ceive nobody, _ If I were oj 
Blanford, and Nelfon hoot 
my life of me, I would lay down 
my life for Nelfon; I thould be 
perjured to Blanford’—+ Wha 
fay you??—* What I will dare to 
tell Blanford himfelf. And why 
flhould I diffemble it? Does love 
depend on myfelf?-—* Ah, how 
culpable you make me?’— You! 
in what? In being amiable in my 
eyes? Ave, Heaven difpofes of 
us. Heaven has given to Nelfon 
thofe graces, thofe virtues, which 
charm me: Heaven has given-to 
me this foul, whichit has made ex- 
preflly for Nelfon. If they knew 
how full it is of him, how impol- 
fible that it fhould love any thing 
but you, any thing like you!— 
Let them never talk to-me of liv- 
ing, if it be not for you that live! 
—*‘ And this is what diftreffes me. 
With what reproaches has not my 
friend a right to overwhelm me?’ 
—‘* He! of what can he com: 
plain? What has he loft? What 
have you taken from him? I lave 
Blanford as a tender father; I love 
Nelfon as myfelf, and more than 
myfelf: thefe fentiments are not 
incompatible. ' If Blanford deli- 
vered’me into your hands asa de- 
pofit which was his own, 181s not 
vou, it is he that is: unjeft.’— 
* Alas! it is me, who oblige you 
to reclainy from him that treafure 
of which I rob him: it would be 
his if ‘it' were not mine; and the 
keeper becomes the purloiner,—~ 
* No, my friend, be equitable. I 
was my own; Fam yours. Talos 
could give myfelf away, and have 
given myfelf to you. By attr 
buting to friendfhip rights which 
it has not, itis yout t ufurp them 
in its behalf, and you render 
yourfelf za accomplice of the v10- 
lence which they do me.’+-* He, 
my friend! do you violence: ~ 


* What fignifies it to me whee 
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he does it himfelf, or that you do 
itfor him? Am I treated the lefs 
like a flave? One fingle intereft 
occupies and touches you; but if 
another than your friend wanted 
to retain me captive, far from fub- 
feribing to it, would not you make, 
it your glory to fet me free? It, 
is, then, only for the fake of 
friendfhip that you betray Nature! 
What dol fay? Nature!—and, 
Love, Nelfon, Love, has not that 
alfo its rights? Is there not fome 
law among you in favour of fenfi- 
ble fouls? Is it juft and generous 
to overwhelm, to drive todefpair, 
a fond female, and to tear,. with- 
out pity, a heart whofe only crime 
is loving you?’ 

Sobs interrupted her voice; and 
Nelfon, who faw her choaked with 
them, had not even time to call his 
fifter. He haftens to untie the rib- 
bands which bound her bofom; 
and then all the charms of youth 
inits flower were unveiled to the 
eyes of this paffionate lover, The 
terror with which he was feized 
rendered him at firft infenfible of 
them; but when the Indian, re- 
fuming her fpirits, and perceivin 
herfelf preffed in his arms, thrille 
with love and tranfport, and when 
on opening her fine languifhing 
eves fhe fought the eyes of Nel- 
fon; ‘ Heavenly powers,’ faid he, 
‘fupport me! ali my virtue aban- 

nsme. Live, my dear Coraly.’ 
~~‘ Would you that I fhould live, 
Nelfon! would you, then, that I 
love you?*—* No, I fhould be 


perjured to A I fhould be” 
1g 


unworthy to fee the light; unwor- 
thy of feeing my friend again. 
Alas! he foretold me this, and I 
vouchfafed not to believe him. I 
have prefumed too much on my 
own heart.. Have pity of it, Co- 
raly, of that heart which you rend 
to pieces. Suffer me to fly you, 


— and to fubdue myfelf,’—* Ah! 
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you, would have my death,’ faid 
fhe to him, falling in a fit at his 
feet. _ Nelfon, who thinks he fees 
what he, loves expiring, rufhes to 


embrace her,,and teftraining him- - 
uliet, 


felf fuddenly at the fight of 
‘ My fifter,’ faid.he, ¢ affiit her! 
itis for:me to die!’ On faying 
thefe words he withdraws. 

© Whereishe?’ demanded Co- 
raly,,on opening her eyes. * What 
have I-done.to him? Why fly 
me?.Aad you, Juliet, more cruel 
ftill, why recall me to life?’ Her 
forrow.redoubled, when fhe learn- 
ed that Nelfon wasyuft gone; but 
reflection. gave .hera fitte hope 
and courage. The. concern and 
tendernefs which Nelfon had not 
been able to conceal, the ter- 
ror with which fle had feen him 
feized, the tender. words. which 
had efcaped him, and the vidletice 
which it was to him to fubdue 
himfelf and withdraw, all” per- 
fuaded her that. fhe was beloved. 
‘If it be true,’ faid the, I am 
happy. Blanford will return, I 
will confefs the whole to him; he 
is too juft and too generous to 
wait to tyrannize over me.’ But 
this illufion was foon diffipated.. — 

Nelfon received inthe country a 
letter from his friend, announcing 
his return. ‘I hope,’ faid he, at 
the end of his letter, ‘ to fee my- 
felf, in three days, united to all 
that I love. Pardon, my friend, 
if I affociate to thee in my heart 
the amiable and tender Coraly. 
My fou! was a long time, folely 
devoted to thee; now the partakes 
of it.. I have confided to thee the 
{weeteft of my withes, and I have 
feen friendfhip applaud Jove, I 
form my happinefs: both of one 
and the other; I make it my felicity 
to think that by thy, cares, and 
thofe of thy fifter; I thall fee my 
dear pupil again; her mind orna- 
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her foul enriched with new vir- 
tues, more amiable, if poflible, 
and more difpofed to love. It will 
be the pureft blifs to me to poffefs 
her as a benefit conferred by you.’ 

* Read this letter,” writ Nelfon 
to his fifter, ‘and make Coraly read 
it. What a leffon for me! What 
a reproach to her!’ 

‘It is over,” faid Coraly, after 
having read; ‘1 fhall never be 
Nelfon’s; but let him not afk me 
to be another’s. The liberty of 
loving is a good which I am not 
able to renounce.’ This refolu- 
tion fupported her; and Nelfon 
in his folitude was much more 
unhappy than fhe. 

* By what fatality,’ faid he, * is 
it that what forms the charm of 
nature and the delight of all hearts, 
the happinefs of being loved, forms 
my torment? What fayI? Of 
being loved? That is nothing; 
but to be loved of what I love! 
‘To touch on happinefs! To have 
only to deliver myfelf up to it! 
Ah, all that [am able to do, is to, 
fly! inviolable and facred friend- 
fhip afks no more. In what acon- 
dition have I feen this poor girl! 
In what a condition did I aban- 
don her! She may well fay, that 
fhe is the flave of my virtues. I 
facrifice her.as a victim, and I am 
generous at her expence. There 
are, then, virtues which wound 
nature; and, to be honeft, one is 
fometimes obliged to be unjuft 
and cruel! Oh, my friend! niay- 
eft thou gather the fruit of the ef- 
forts which it coft me, enjoy the 
“eg which I refign of thee, and 
ive happy from my misfortune! 
Yes, I with that the may love thee; 
I with it, Heaven is my witnefs; 
and the moft fenfible of all my 
pains is, that of doubting the fuc- 

cefs of my withes,’ 
It was impoffible for nature to 
fupport herfelf in a ftate fo vio- 


lent. Nelfon, after long ftry 
fought repofe; alas! ehere wes 
more repofe for him. — His cou. 
ftancy was at laft exhaufted, and 
his difcouraged foul fell into 4 
mortal languor.' The weaknefs of 
his reafon, the inefficacy of his 
virtue, the image of a painful and 
forrowful life, the void and the 
{tate of annihilation into which his 
foul would fall if it ceafed to love 
Coraly, the evils without inter- 
miffion which he was to {uffer if 
he continued to love her; >and, 
above all, the terrifying idea of 
feeing, of envying, of hating, per- 
haps, a rival in his faithful friend; 
all rendered his life a torment to 
him, all urged him to fhorten the 
courfe of it. Motives more ftrong 
reftrained him. It was nota part 
of Nel{on’s principles, that aman, 
a citizen, might difpofe of /him- 
felf. He made it a law to himfelf 
to live, confoled in his mifery if 
he could ftill be ufeful tothe world, 
but confumed with heavinefs and 
forrow, and become as it were in- 
fenfible to every thing. 

The time appointed for Blan- 
ford’s return approached. It was 
neceflary that every thing fhould 
be fo difpofed as to conceal from 
him the mifchief which his ab- 
fence had occafioned; and who 
fhould determine Coraly to con- 
ceal it, but Nelfon? He return- 
ed therefore to London; but lan- 
guifhing, dejected, tofuchadegree 
as not to be known. The fight 
of him overwhelmed Juliet with 
grief, and what impreffion did it 
not make on the foul of Coraly! 
Nelfon took upon him to re-en- 
courage them; but that very ¢f 
fort only ferved to complete his 
own dejection. The flow fever 
which confumed him redoubled; 
he was forced to give way to It; 
and this furnifhed occafion for 4 


new conteft between his fifter pe 
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the ng Indian. The latter. 
pe not quit Nelfon’s piliow. 
She urgently intreated them to ac- 
cept i. her care and attendance. 
They kept her out of the way from 
pity to herfelf, and for the fake of 
fparing him; but fhe tafted not 
the repofe which. they meant to 
ure her, Every moment of 
thenight they found her wander- 
ing round the apartment of the 
difeafed, or motionlefs on the 
threfhold of his door, with tears 
in her eyes, her foul on her lips, 
her ear attentive to the flighteft 
noifes, every one of which con- 
ed her with fear. 

Nelfon perceived that his fifter 
fuffered her to fee him with regret. 
* Affi& her not,’ faid he to her; 
‘itistono purpofe: feverity is no 
po neceflary. It is by gentle- 

and patience that we muft en- 
deavour at our cure.’—‘ Coraly, 
my good friend,” faid he to herone 
day when they were alone with 
liet, ‘ you would readily give 
hing to reftore my health, 
would not you??—‘ O Heaven! 
I would give my life..—* You ean 
cure me at leaft. Our prejudices 
are, perhaps, unjuft, and our prin- 
ciples inhuman; but the honeft 
man is a flave to them. I have 
been Blanford’s friend from my 
infancy. He depends on me as 
on himfelf, and the chagrin of 
taking from hima heart of which 
he has made me the keeper, is 
every day digging my grave You 
may fee whether I exaggerate. I 
do not conceal from you the fource 
of the flow poifon which con- 


‘fumes me. You alone can dry it 


up. require it not; you fhall be 
ftill free; but there is no other re- 
medy for my difeafe. Blanford 
@rrives. If he perceive your dif- 
nelination for him, if you refufe 
him that hand which but for me 
would have been granted him, be 
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affured that I fhall not furvive his 
misfortune and my own remorfe. 
Our embraces will be our adieus. 
Confult yourfelf, my dear child: 


and, if you would that I live, re- 


concile me with myfelf, juftify 
me towards my friend.’—* Ah! 
live, and difpofe of me!’ faid Co- 
raly to him, forgetting herfelf; 
and taefe words, dittrefling tolove, 
bore joy to the bofom of friend- 
flip. 

* But,’ refumed the Indian after 
a long filence, *‘ how can I give 
myfelf to him whom [ do not 
love, with a heart full of him 
whom I do love?’——‘ My dear, in 
an honeft foul, duty ‘triumphs 
over every thing. By lofing the 
hope of being mine, you will foon 
lofe the thought. It will give you 
fome pain, without déubt, but my 
life depends on it, and you will 
have the confolation of having 
faved it." * That is every thing 
to me: I give myfelf up at that 
price. Sacrifice your victim: it 
will groan, but it willobey. But 
you, Nelfon, you, who are truth 
itfelf, would you have me difguife 
my inclinations, and impofe thus 
on your friend? Will you in- 
ftruét me in the art of diffems 
bling?’—-* No, Coraly, diffimu- 
lation is ufelefs, 1 have not had 
the misfortune of extinguifhing in 
you gratitude, efteem, and tender 
friendfhip; thefe fentiments are 
due to your benefactor, and they 
are fufficient for your hufband: 
only difplay thefe towards him. 
As to that inclination which leans 
not towards him, you owe him 
the facrifice of it, but not the con- 
fefion. That which would hurt, 
if it were known, ought to remain 
for ever concealed; and dangerous 
truth has filence for its refuge.’ 

Juliet interrupted this fcene, 
too painful to both, by i Meh. 
away Coraly, whom fhe employe 

every 
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every endearment and commen- 
dation to confole. ‘ It is thus,’ 
faid the young Indian, with a 
{mile of forrow, ‘that on the 
Ganges they flatter the grief of a 
widow, who is going to devote 
herfelf to the flames of her huf- 
band’s funeral piles. They adorn 
her, they crown her with flowers; 
they ftupify her with fongs of 
praife. Alas! her facrifice is foon 
finifhed; mine will be crucl and 
lafting. My good friend, I am 
noteighteen years of age! What 
tears have I yet to fhed till the mo- 
ment when my eyes fhall fhut 
themfelves for ever!’ This me- 
lancholy idea painted to Juliet a 
foul abforbed in forrow. She em- 
ployed herfelf no longer in con- 
foling her; but in grieving along 
with her. Complaifance, perfua- 
fion, indulgent and feeling com- 
paffion, all that friendfhip has moft 
delicate, was put in practice, to no 
effect. 

At laft, they inform her. that 
Bianford is landed; and Nelfon, 
enfeebled and faint as he is, goes 
to receive and embrace him at the 
harbour. Bianford, on feeing him, 
could not conceal his aftonith- 
ment and his uneafinefs. ‘* Cou- 
rage, man,’ faid Nelfon, * I have 
been very ill; but my health is re- 
turning. I fee you again, and joy 
is a balm which will foon revive 
me. Iam noi the only one whofe 
health has fuffered by your ab- 
fence. Your pupil is alittle chang- 
ed: the air of our climate may 
contribute to it. As to the reft, 
fhe has madea great progrefs: her 
underftanding, her talents, have 
unfoldea themfelves; and if the 
kind of languor into which the is 
fallen vanifhes, vou will poffefs 
what is pretty uncommon, a wo- 
man in whom Nature has left no- 
thing wanting.’ 

Blanford, therefore, was not fur- 


priaed to find Coraly weak and 

languifhing; but he was much af. 

feéted at it. ‘It feems,’ faid he 

‘ as if Heaven wanted to moderate 

my joy, and te punith me for the 

impatience which my duty excited 

in me at a diftance from you, | 

am now here again, free, and re. 

ftored to love and _friendthip: 

The word Jove made Coraly trem. 

ble: Blanford perceived her con- 

cern. * My friend, faid he to her, 

* ought to have prepared you for 

the confeffion which you have jug 

heard.’+—‘ Yes, your goodnefs is 

well known to me; but can T ap- 

prove the excefs of it?’—* That is 
a language which favours of the 
politenefs of Europe; join with 
me to forget it. Frank and ten 
der, Coraly, I have feen the time 
when if I had faid, * Shall Hy- 
men: unite us?’ you would have 
anfwered me without. difguife, 
‘with all my heart;’ or poffibly, ‘I 
cannot confent to it’ Ufe' the 
fame freedom now. I love you, 
Coraly, but I love to make you 
happy: your misfortune would be 
mine.’ Nelfon, trembling, looked 
at Coraly, and durft not guefs her 
anfwer, ‘I hefitate,’ faid fhe to 
Blanford, ‘ through a fear’ like 
yours. While I faw you only as 
a friend, afecond father, I faid to 
myfelf, ‘ he will be content with 
my veneration and affeCtionate 
regard;” but if the name of huf- 
band mingle with titles already 
facred, what have you nota right 
to expect? Have I wherewith to 
acquit me towards you ?’—‘ Ah: 
that amiable modefty is worthy of 
adorning thy virtues. Yes, thou 
half of myfelf, your duties are 
fulfilled,if you return my affection. 
Thy image has followed me every 
where. My foul flew back to- 
wards thee acrofs the depths which 
feparated us: I have taught the 
name of Coraly.to the echoes of 
another 
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sother world.---Madam,’ faid he 
to Juliet, ‘ ps don me, if I envy 
you the ene of pofleffing 
Tt will foon be my turn to 
watch over a health which is fo 
recious tome. I will leave you 
thecareof Nelfon’s: it isa charge 
not lefs dear to me. Lef'us live 
my friends: it is you who 
eer La me know the value of 
Tife; and, in expofing it, I have 
often experienced by what {trong 
ties I was attached to you.’ 

Tt was fettled, that in lefs than a 
week Coraly fhould be married to 
Blanford. In the mean time, fhe 
remained with Juliet, and Nelfon 
never quitted her. But his cou- 
rage was exbaufted in fupporting 
the young Indian’s. To be per- 
petually conftrained to fupprefs his 
own tears, to dry up thofe of a 
fond girl, who fometimes diftrefled 
athis feet, fometimes fainting and. 
falling into his arms, conjuring 
him to have pity on her, without 
rt, ga moment to his own 
weaknels, and without ceafing to 
Pagel cas his cruel refolu- 

m, this trial appears above the 
ftrength of kor accordingly, 

on’s virtue abandoned him 
everymoment. * Leave me,’ faid 
he to her, ‘ unhappy girl! I am 
nota tiger; I have a feeling foul, 
and you diftraé it.. Difpofe of 
“ane aipete 3 my life; but 

ave me to die faithful to m 
friend.’—* And can I, at the ie 
zardof yourlife, ufe my own will? 
Ah, Nelfon! at leaft promife me 
to live, no longer for me, but for 
afifter who adores you.’ ‘I fhould 
deceive you Coraly. Not that I 
would makeany attempt upon my- 
o “ert the eeiesd towhich 

las reduced me; fee the 
effel of my remorfe and thame 


*oticipated: fhall I be the lefs 
» lefs inexorable to myfelf, 
m the crime fhall be accom- 


é 
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plifhed?’—* Alas! you talk of a 
crime! Is it not one, then, to ty- 
rannize over me?’—-* You are free; 
I no longer require any thing; I 
know not even what are your du- 
ties; but I know too well my own, 
and I will not betray them.’ 

It was thus that their private 
converfation ferved only todittrefs 
them. But Blanford’s prefence 
was ftill more painful to them. 
He came every day to converfe 
with them, not on the barren to- 
picksof love, but the care he took, 
that every thing imhishoufe fhould 
breathe cheerfulnefs and eafe; that 
every thing there fhould foreftal 
the defires of his wife, and con- 
tribute to her happinefs. ‘2f 2 
die, without childrep,’ faid he, 
‘the half of my wealth is her's, 
the other half is his who, after me, 
fhall know how to pleafe and te 
confole her for having loit me. 
That, Nelfon, is your place; there 
is no growing oldin my profeflion: 
take my place when I fhall be no 
more. Ihave not the odious pride 
of wanting my wife to continue 
faithful to my fhade. Coraly is 
formed to embellifh the world, 
and to enrich Nature with the 
fruits of her fecundity.’ ' 

It is more eafy to conceive thaai 
defcribe the fituation of our twe 
lovers. Their concern and con- 
fufion were the fame in both; oat 
it was a kind of confolation te 
Nelfon, to fee Coraly in fuch wor- 
thy hands, whereas Blaniord’s fa- 
vours and love were an addittonal 
torment to her, On lofing Net- 
fon, fhe would have preferred the 
defertion of all nature, to the 
cares, the favours, the love of alt 
the world befide. “It was decided, 
however, even. with the confent 
of this unfortunate girl, that 1ucre 
was no longer time to hefirate, and 
that it was neceflary, fhe fhoutd 
fubmnit to-her fate. 

She 
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She was led, then, as a viétim to 
that houfe, which the had cherifh- 
ed as her firft afvlum, but which 
fhe now dreaded as her grave. 
Blanford received her there asa 
fovereign; and what fhe could not 
conceal of the violent ftate of her 
foul, he attributes to timidity, to 
the concern which, at her age, the 
approach of marriage infpires. 

Nelfon had fummoned up all 
the ftrength of a ftoical foul, in 
order to prefent himfelf at this 
feftival with a ferene countenance. 

They read the fettlement which 
Blanford had made. It was, from 
one end to the other, a monu- 
ment of love, efteem, and bene- 
ficence. Tears flowed from every 
eye, even from Coraly’s. 

Blanford approaches refpeétful- 
ly, and ftretching out his hand to 
her; * Come,’ faid he, * my beft- 
beloved, give to this pledge of 
your fidelity, to this title of the 
happinefs of my life, the inviola- 
ble fanétity with which it is to be 
cloathed.’ 

Coraly, on doing herfelf the ut- 
moftt violence, had fcarce ftrength 
to advance, and put her hand to 
the pen. * ‘he inftant fhe would 
have fig..ca, ..er eyes were cover- 
ed with a mift; her whole body 
was feized with a fudden trem- 
bling; her knees bent under her, 
and fhe was onthe point of falling, 
if Blanford had not fupported her. 
Shocked, congealed with fear, he 
looks at Nelfon, and fees him with 
the palenefs of death on his coun- 
tenance. Lady Albury -had ran 
up to Coraly, in order to affitt 
her, *O, Heaven,’ cries Blan- 
ford, * what is it that I fee! Sor- 
row, death furround me. What 
was I going to do? What have 
you concealed from me?—Ah 
my friend, could it be poffible a 
See the light again, my dear Co- 
raly: L am not cruel, I am not 


unjuft; I with only for yo 
pinefs!’ 7 ES 
The women who furrounded 

Coraly, exerted themfelves to re. 
vive her; and decency obliged 
Nelfon and Blanford to keep at.a 
diftance. But Nelfon remained 
immoveable, with his eyes fixed 
on the ground, like a criminal. 
Blanford comes up to him, and 
clafps him in his arms. ‘ Am Ino 
longer thy friend?’ faid he. * Art 
thou not ftill the half of myfelf? 
Open thy heart to me, and tell me 
what has pafled. No, tell me no- 
thing: I know all, This poor 
girl could not fee thee, hear thee, 
and live with thee, without loving 
thee. She has fenfibility, the has 
been touched: with thy goodnefs 
and thy virtues. ‘Thou haft con- 
demned her to filence; thou haf 
required of her the moft gree 
facrifice. Ah, Nelfon! hadit been 
accomplifhed, what a misfortune! 
Juft Heaven would not permit it! 
Nature, to whom thou didft vio- 
lence, has refumed her rights. Do 
not afflict thyfelf: it is a crime 
which fhe has {pared thee. Yes, 
the devotion of Coraly was the 
crime of friendfhip.’—‘ I confefs 
it,’ replied Nelfon, throwing him- 
felf at his knees: ‘I have been 
the innocent caufe of thy wnhap- 
pinefs, of my own, and that of 
this amiable girl; but I call fide- 
lity, friendfhip, honour, to wit- 
nefs > « No oaths, interrupted 
Blanford; ‘ they wrong us both. 
—Go, my friend,’ continued he; 
raifing him,’ thou wouldeft not be 
in my arms, if I had been able 
to fufpeét thee of a flameful per- 
fidy. What I forefaw is come fo 





pafs, but without thy confent. , 


What I have juft now feen is4 
proof of it, and that very proof is 
unneceflary: thy friend has n° 
need of it.’—‘ It-is certain,’ 
plied Nelfon, ‘that I have 20 
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thing to reproach mayfelf, but 
my prefumption and imprudence. 
But that is enough, and I fhall be 
anifhed for it. Coraly will not 
thine, but I will not be her’s.’ 
‘Is it thus that you anfwer a 
erous friend*’ replied Blanford 

to him, in a firm and grave tone 
of voice. * Do you think your- 
felf obliged to obferve childith 
punttilios with me? Coraly fhall 
not be mine, becaufe fhe would 
not be happy with me. But an 
honeft man for a hufband, whom 
but for you fhe would have loved, 
jsalofsto her, of which you are 
the caufe, and which you muft re- 
pair. The contraét is drawn up, 
they fhall change the names; but 
J infift that the articles remain. 
What I meant to give Coraly asa 
hufband, I now give her as a fa- 
ther. Nelfon, make me not blufh 
byan humiliating refufal..—* Iam 
confounded, and not furprized,’ 
laid Nelfon, ‘ at this generofity, 
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which overpowers me. I muft 
fubicribe to it with confufion, 
and revere it in filence. If I knew 
not how well refpect reconciles it- 
felf to friendfhip, I fhould no 
longer dare to call you my friend.’ 

During this converfation Cora- 
ly had recovered, and again faw 
with terror the light which was re- 
ftored to her. But what was her 
{urprize, and the revolution which 
was fuddenly wrought in her foul! 
‘ All is known, all is forgiven!” 
faid Nelfon, embracing her; ¢ fall 
at the feet of our benefactors: 
from his hand I receive yours.’ 
Coraly would have. been profufe 
in her acknowledgments. ‘ You 
are a child,’ faid Blanford to her. 


‘You fhould have told me every . 


thing. Let us talk no more of it; 
but let us never forget that there 
are trials, to which virtue itfelf 
would do well mot to expofe her- 
felf.’ 
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Defeviption of the BLUE MOUNTAINS in the State of New-York: 
[By Samuex L. Mitrcuict, Efq.] 





Hees lately been onavifit 
L & toChancellor Livingfton, at 
his elegant feat in Claremont, fe- 
veral appearances in the foffils and 
minerals which I faw during the 
paflage up Hudfon’s River, ftruck 
ine as exceedingly curious. For 
in my way thither, I had failed 
through the Highlands, or Graniti- 
cal range of mountains, between 
Stony-Point and Pollepell’s Ifland, 
which the river penetrates with- 
out rapids, The Limeffone country 
between Wapping’s Creek and 
Poughkeepfie lay on both fides of 
us, divided alfo by the river. Be- 
Yond this the /i/ic or flaty rocks 
begaa, and extended further north 
than at this time I travelled. The 
Cattikill Mountains, ftanding di- 
Vou. VI. No. 8. 


rectly in front of the Chancellor’s 
houfe,appearedfo grand ia profpect 
tothe weit, and feemed fo connect- 
ed with what I obfervedduring my 
paflage, that I determined to take a 
nearer view. I accordingly vifit- 
ed them and afcended their high- 
eft elevations on the 24th, 2gth 
and 26th of July, 1795. 

Thefe mountains are partly in 
Ulfter and partly in Albany coun- 
tv. They are commonly known 
by the name of the Blue Mountains, 
on account of a bluenefs or haze 
which they prefent to the eye 
when feen from a diftance. They, 
are likewife called the CazfRill 
Mountains, from a. river of that 
name which iffues from them and 
falls inte the Hudfon alittle below 
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Lunenberg. They are confidered, 
and perhaps with truth, the high- 
eft land in the ftate of New-York, 
and though by reafon of their re- 
motenefs, not vifible by mariners 
atriving on the coaft, are however 
to be feen from a great diftance 
inland. 

They confift chiefly of fand- 
ftone, (lapis arenaceus) which is 
grounded upon flate of a brittle and 
fhivery texture (/chiflus fragilis) 
fome of which when expofed to a 
high degree of heat, melts and 
gives evidence of a bituminous 
quality (/chiffus pinguis.) The lay- 
ers of this mafs of flate are of 
the vertical kind, and have an in- 
clination of about from 60 to 80 
degrees from the horizon; though 
in fome places their order is dif- 
turbed, and there appears to be 
an irregular mixture or jumbie of 
the materials together. In fome 
places, quartz (quartzum amor- 
phum) is blended with the flate; 
and in others, veins and fiffures of 
the fchiftus are filled up with it 
(quartzum granulatum.) 

The mountains are fupported 
upon this flaty foundation. The 
rocks are compofed of flinty fand, 
or grit and pebbles of various forts, 
conglutinated, and piied up in 
vaft horizontal ftrata. The parti- 
cles of grit are not impalpable, 
but are eafily diftinguifhable both 
by the fight and touch, feeming 
evidently to have been formed by 
attrition, prior to their being con- 
folidated in their prefent form. 
The pebbles or fmall ftones con- 
tained in the rock, are principally 
red and white quartz, fand-ftone, 
and red jafpar (diafpro roffo;) all 
of them are of {mall fize, roundith 
and {mooth, with every appear- 
ance of being water-worn, as the 
moft exaétly refemble the nogules 
laying on the beaches and fhores 
of the Atlantic, Toward the tops 
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are found petrifactions and ims 
preflions of marine hells, foni 
of which exift-in an argillaceous, 
and fome in a filtcious grounds 
aud it is remarkable of theie, as 
well as of thofe found in the cal. 
careous ftone at Claverack and 
the flint near Poughkeepfie, that 
though the clam and fcollop fhells 
are very plain, there are evi. 
dences of other animals quite as 
eafy to diftinguifh which are not 
found exifting in our waters, nor 
along our coafts. The horizontal 
difpofition of the ftrata continues 
from the bafe quite to the tops of 
the higheft ridges, and a remark- 
able famenedfs prevails throughout 
the whole. The water is exceed- 
ingly pure and yood, giving no 
particular indication of a faline, 
calcareous, or metallic tinéture; 
though it was faid iron-ore was to 
be met with in certain valleys, and 
lime-ftone in fome places enter- 
ed into the compofition of the 
hills. 

My expectation when I fet out 
upon the expedition was, that the 
mountains were of the primary 
kind; but I experienced no {mall 
degree of furprife on finding all 
the faéts before me bear witnefs 
of the recent formation of thefe 
huge mafles. Every thing from the 
fhiftic foundation upward, had a 
modern look; though without pre- 
tending to determine precilely 
when the mountains were erected 
on their prefent foundation, the 
beholder cannot refrain looking 
back toward that time, when the 
creatures that inhabited the petri- 
fied fhells were alive; to that more 
remote period, when the fand and 
gravel which formed the fhores 
where. they grew, firft acquired 
their fmallnefs and rotundity; and 
to that ftill more diftant ara, when 
the waves of the ocean, after hav- 


ing comminuted and fmootbed 
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the latter, gave animation and 
gourifhment to the former. 

It may be remarked in general, 
that the courfe or direction of the 
ledges is, with variation of a few 

rees, from north-eaft to fouth- 
weft, in the primary, as well as in 
the fecondary rocks; the arrange- 
ment here being no exception to 
the general rule prevailing through 
the continent. ~ 

Their moft rugged and difficult 
afcent is on theeattern fide, where 

ndicular walls of different 
eights, from five to fifty feet, pil- 
ed within each other, tier above 
tier, conftitute, in fome places, 
the rocky fabric and folid fupport 
of the mountains.. Ro/i’s Quan- 
daryis, the moft formidable of them 
that can be travelled over. Their 
nakednefs is relieved by a coat of 
moffes and of fhrubs, bufhes and 
capillary plants, fpringing.out of 
their cracks and crevices, where- 
ever they can adhere ox infert their 
roots; as well as by the tall and 
ftately trees, which cover the fpace 
between the top of. one precipice 
and the. bottom of the next.. But 
notwithftanding this various. co- 
vering, the larger divifions of the 
tocks can be feen for many miles, 
rifing, as it were, ftep by ftep to 
the fummit.. Towards the weft, 
thereis no correfponding ftruture, 
but the land fhelves away gradu- 
ally toward Schoharie Kill, whofe 
ftream takes its rife in the moun- 
tains. The country behind them 
is confequently much more ele- 
vated than the tract between their 
foot and the Hudfon; and by rea- 
fon of their more eafy accefs from 
that quarter, a number of the fet- 
tlers who were difcoyraged by the 
eaftern afpeét, have ventured to 
come.in from the weftward. 

Within half a mile of the fpot 

where the waters divide, and run 


beth eaft and weft, there grow — 
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very large maple-trees, (acer fac- 
¢charinum) whence fome of the 
families manufacture confiderable 
quantities of fugar. A white pine 
meafured five yards and a.ehird in 
circumference, (pinus ftrobus). A 
hemlock was more than four feet 
acrofs the ftump, (pinus Cana- 
denfis Linn.) A wild cherry- 
board, (prunus Virginiaca) at 
a faw-mill, was thirty inches 
wide. Spruce,trees of a fize for 
{pars and yards.of fhips are plenti- 
ful in the fame neighbourhood. 
(Pinus Canadenfis du Roy,) 

Our route to the place where 
this heavy timber grows, was be- 
tween two ponds. or lakes, fur- 
rounded by tall trees, and fringed 
with a. green margin. They con- 
tain fifhes, but as much of the wa- 
ter had evaporated duriagadrought 


' which preceded the journey, they 


looked uninviting, and we did not 
approach near enough to throw 
in our lines. ‘The water iffuing 
occafionally from thefe refervoirs, 
and collected from the rills.trick- 
ling down the mountain fides, 
forms feveral brooks,’ which feek- 
ing their way through the-vallies, 
travel along pebbly and rocky 
channels, to empty themfelves 
inte the North River. Two of 
thefe,as they crofs in their courfes 
perpendicular mafles of. rocks, 
produce remarkable cataracts. 
The.firft, called William’s Caf- 
cade, is on a branch of Kater’s 
Kill, which, after a pretty rapid 
afcent. along its bed, firft pitches 
‘more than two fathoms, and then 
running a few rods further, falls 
in a mott beautiful fheet down a 
eep, which meafured a little dif- 
tance off more than one hundred 
feet. The face of the rocks is 
worn fomewhat circular, and is 
confiderably excavated below.— 
The ftream is, of courfe, precipi- 


tated to the bottom without 1m- 
pediment, 
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pediment, and very mach divid- 
ed into {pray by fo long a.paflage 
through the air. Between the fal- 
Jen water and the rock, the {pace 
is covered with verdure, and the 
whole diftance from. the bottom 
to the topis beautified with plants, 
which find room for their roots, 
between the crumbling layers and 
among the mouldering parts of 
the rock. The moffes, maiden- 
hairs, ftrawberries, fumachs, and 
fpruces, which had fixed them- 
felves here, give to the fcene a 
very lively and pleafant air; and 
ewing to the abundant evapora- 
tion, there is fo little heat preva- 
lent at this place, that faow re- 
mains unmelted until near. the 
middle of June, between the de- 
{cending torrent and the rock 
from which it is proje&ted. Both 
fides of the vailey through which 
the water haftens away, are com- 
pofed of fteep and lofty rocks, 
fupporting huge trees, chiefly of 
the ever-green kind; and alon 

this there is an extenfive view of 
the mountain fides towards theeaft. 
Among the fragments, which by 
the andiraitaing of the water be- 
jow are, from time to time, break- 
ing off in mafles.of many tons 
weight and rufhing to the bottom, 
and fome of which are now hang- 
ing almoft in equipoize juft ready 
to drop, the moft luxuriant vege- 
tation keeps out of fight the hare 
and difordered appearance, and in 
a good degree conceals behind its 
perpetual foliage, thefe ruinous 
and wreck-like appearances of na- 
ture. It luckily happened when 
we were there, the quantity of 
water was fmall, but from the fize 
of the logs drifted down, and left 
by the fubfiding frefhets among 
the rocks of the channel; there 
was no difficulty in imagining 
how great and impetuous the flow 
yautt fometimes be, that could 
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float fuch pieces of tim 

and {plit them to thins ae 
fall. From the edge of the bank 

alittle way off, where feveral large 
trees afford a firm hold, fecurip 

the fpectator from flipping, ato. 
lerable view can be obtained. 
There is fomething in it exceed. 
ingly picturefque, which under 
the pencil of an artift, would af. 
ford a fketch poflefling much of 
novelty and peculiarity. 

The other cataraé, called Mir. 
chill’s Falls, is on Kater’s Kill it- 
felf. At a fmall diftance from 
Wynkoop’s Cave, and exaétly at 
the precipice, the mountain feems 
to have been rent afunder, and 
receding to the right and left, 
leaves between its enormous and 
craggy piles, a deep and dread- 
ful opening. ‘This takes a turn 
toward the left, and winding along 
in that direétion, the view is foon 
intercepted. From a point of 
elevated rock, a little to the left of 
the falls, the whole bend is fullin 
profpect, extending like a vaf 
amphitheatre from its commence- 
ment juft on the right hand, to its 
termination by the neta 
objeéts at the other extreme. A 
border of hemlocks and pinesa- 
dorns the brow of the rocks; a 
like covering, mixed with laurels, 
(Kalmia major) and white cedars, 
(Thuja occidentalis) adawn the 
fteep, imparts to them perennial 
greennefs; and the whole diftance 
thence to the bottom of the chafm 
is fkirted with fimilar trees and 
fhrubs. Whether you look down 
vr around, the profpeét, though 
not extenfive, is fublime and aw- 
ful. The water in falling ftrikes 
a jutting portion of rock before It 
reaches the bottom, which is con- 
fiderably more than two hundred 
feet below. To look down from 


the projecting laver of ftone which 
forms the brink, is too deage™ 
ot 
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for the moft fteady head.” Our 
, who would not fuffer fuch 
snexperiment to be made, caufed 
us tolay prone upon the rock, and 
then creep forward, until'the pre- 
cipice was fairly before our eyes; 
and while he held ws thus by the 
feet; ‘we got as perfect'an idea as 
we'could df that part of the ice. 
nety. As'this,: when’ contem- 
plated “under fuch ‘circumftances, 
was not wholly fatisfaétory, and 
as it’did not’ appear practicable 
without avery fatiguing and cir- 
cuitous walk to defcend the crags, 
and look at the cataract below, we 
reluctantly’ departed without fee- 
ing fo much as we wifhed. Upon 
the whole; however, it may be 
fafely obferved, that though the 
quantity of water is lefs,thefe falls 
aremore worth the fering, than 
thofe of Paflaick, the Cohoes, or 
the upper ones of the Mohawk. 
On climbing the higheft part, 
called the’ Round-Top, we fre- 
quéntly‘met with the paths of 
wild animals, in which the freth 
tracks “of ‘bears and deers were 
very plain'to be feen, As we af- 
cended, the vegetable produétions 
became fo different, that we had 
now entered a new climate, for 
here the white and black birch, 
(betula alba and nigra) fwamp 
famach, (rhus vernix) balfam-fir, 
(pitius balfamea)bafs-wood,( Tilia 
Americana) with now and then 
an oak, (quercus nigra) were the 
Principal trees; though even here- 
about in fome fpots the {pruceana 
hemlock grew plentifully, and 
among the underwood, befides the 
great and {mail moofe-buth, grew 
thecommon goofeberry and black- 
; I had before obferved the 
wild rafpberry (rubus odoratus) and 
the Englith or garden rafpberrv, 
about half-way up. The Round- 
Top isa level {pot of feveral acres 
imextent. It is very thickly wood- 
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ed, and its chief produ, befides 
a few birches, is the balfam fir. 
This is generally {fmall, as are ma- 
ny of the trees thereabout, there 
feeming to be a gradual diminu- 
tion of their-fize as you afcend, 
Among the balfam trees, the prin- 
cipal plant of nete is a, wood for- 
rel, which I take to be the Oxa- 
(is tomentofa, pientifully and thrif- 
tily growing. 

From this circumftance of the 
top being not bald, but thickly 
covered with trees, it is fairly to 
be concluded, that not one of the 
Blue Range belongs to the Alpine 
Clas of Mountains, whofe charac- 
ter it isto reach what is termed the 
fecond region of theatmofphere, or 
at leaft fo high that no trees can 
grow erect upon them. Alpine 
Mountains then, of which thofe 
of Switzerland, New-Hamphfhire, 
Lapland, and Peru, are inftances, 
being fuch upon whofe fummitsei- 
ther no tree can grow, or if a tree 
fhould;by accident, be rooted there, 
it could not grow ftraight up, but 
weak and _dwarfifh, would.creep 
like a fhrub- upon the ground, the 
Cattfkill Ridge has manifeftly no 
claim to be enumerated with them. 
Befidles, the want of Alpine plants 
is another weighty circumitance 
in determining their moderate ¢le- 
vation. Plants of this fort are 
moftly fmall, for they grow.on the 
naked hills, expofed to all wea- 
ther and winds; for the fame rea- 
fon,and becanfe they ufually grow 
in a barren foil, they are tough 
and hardys Now, there is no 
evidence 6f fterility inthis moun- 
tain cop, nor were the faxifraga 
nivalis & hypnoides, rhodeola ro- 
fea, ceraftium tomentofum, fib- 
baldia procumbens, rumex digy- 
nus, or any of the Aipine plants 
I had feen elfewhere in their na- 
tive places, or that are to be met 


with in botanical eeanaieteites 
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be found here. Nor do I remem- 
ber to have noticed a fingle willow, 
(falix)fix or feven {pecies of which 
are frequent in high ftations. 
From feveral places at and a- 
bout the Round-Top, we climbed 
trees to enlarge our view of the 
furrounding objects. We, at lait, 
adopted the moft effectual method 
of bringing them in fight, by cut- 
ting down the trees and opening 
an avenue. With fome labour 
this was effected on the eaftern 
fide, whence a profpect of the 
country between the mountains 
and the Hudfon was obtained, as 
well as of the river itfelf, and the 
veffels failing up and down it; 
and of the tract extending eaftward 
as far as the Taconick Mountain 
in Maflachufetts; while from Kin- 
derhook and beyond, further than 
Kingfton, and the land ftretching 
away fouthwardly on the other 
fide of it, the eye comprehended 
the whole furvey. From ‘this 
plaee, called Cutting’s View, the 
country laid as a map before us, 
and we took a bird’s-eye-view of 
the hills, vales, woods and planta- 
tions we had travelled through in 
our paflage here, which, on ac- 
count of their diftance, had now 
loft much of their diftinétnefs, 
and, notwithftanding their ine- 
quality and roughnefs, appeared 
guite like a plain. We were now 
above the region of clouds, which 
condenfing below obfcured the 
view, and for a time took every 
terreftrial objeé out of fight; but 
diffolving again, and from time to 
time breaking away,. partial ob- 
fervations could be got of the fub- 
jacent objects; and thefe, as they 
appeared through the mift and dif- 
appeared, afforded; together with 
the phefomena of water fuddenly 
precipitated from its folution in 
air, and quickly diffolved again, a 
curious and amifing fpeétacle. 
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There was novelty in hear 

thunder below us, and it bees 
fides, delightful to behold from 
one fpot, fo extenfive a tra& of 
the moft fertile and populous part 
of the ftate of New-York, where 
the eye, inftead of €xpatiatine on 
inhofpitable heaths and barren 
waftes, roves from one farm to 
another, and paffes from improve- 
ment to improvement. This prof- 
pect will be greatly enlarged whea 
the top fhall be cleared of its 
wood; but even at this time, I re- 
colleét but one which I think fur. 
paffed it. This. was in the weft 
high-lands of North-Britain. The 
Scotch are very proud of their 
Loch-Lomond. And truly the 
lake, with its contained iflands 
and neighbouring mountains, ex- 
hibited a mingled fcene of beauty 
and fublimity. From the fummit 
of Ben-Lomond thereisthe grand- 
eft profpect I ever enjoyed. . Kor- 
tunately, when I was on it, the 
weather was fo fereneand the at. 
mofphere fo free from clouds, that 
one of my companions who had 
afcended the mountain more than — 
a dozen times, faid he had never 
had fo faira day. Southward the 
lake, with its twenty iflands, the 
village of Lufs, the manfions of 
Camftraddon and Bonhill, and be- 
yond, Smollet’s fumptuous mo- 
nunient, befide the river Leven, 
the town and caftle of Dunbarton, 
and the firth of Clyde, appeared 
beautifully in view ; further than 
thefe, Port Glafgow, Greenock, 
the iflands of Bute and Arran, and 
the Craig of Ailfa, together with 
a part of Ayrfhire and the Atlzatic 
Ocean, lay fairly difplayed. Welt- 
ward, befides Loch-Long and 
Loch-Fyne, feveral of the He- 
brides, ‘and, in particular, the 
heights of Ifla, the paps of Jura, 


and the mountains of Mull, could 


be clearly difcerned. Northwatls 
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ftupendous Highlands,extend- 
in fhe fhires of-Perth, Breadal- 
bane and Argyle, away toward 
Lochaber and Invernefs, as far as 
theeye could comprehend, afford- 
eda fight of rude grandeur and 
wild fublimity. Eaftward, Loch- 
ard, Rnrick-water, Loch-low, the 
cityandcaftle of Stirling, the hills 
of Fifefhire, the river Forth, and 
the arm of the German Sea, were 
plainly feen ; and had there not 
been a portion of haze toward the 
fouth, it was judged the caftle of 
Edinburgh, Salfbury Craig, the 
Calton, and Pentland hills, and 
Arthur’s feat, might have been 
defcried. 

The Rein-deer-mofs (lichen 
tangiferinys) was frequently met 
with in the Blue Mountains; and 
the peat mofs (fphagnum paiuftre) 
thickly covered the rocks in the 
moift atmofphere of the tops. The 
arétic liverwort (lichen aréticus) 
was very plentiful on many of the 
rocks; and, in fhort, the {pecies of 
cryptogamous plants were fo nu- 
merous, that the Botanift who is 
fond of inveftigating them, might 
here find a great deal of employ- 
nent. 

On our return, we croffed the 
High Peak, which next to the 
place we left, is the loftieft ridge, 
and found it covered with fimilar 
productions, particularly in Lane’s 
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Swamp, where the Balfam-firs grow 
fo frequent, that a man cannot, 
without difficulty, force his way 
through them. From the eaft fide 
of this, named Smith’s Look-Out, 
by cutting away fome trees and 
boughs, a noble profpeét of the 
country was once more procured, 

For the information of thofe 
who may be difpofed to vifit thefe 
mountains, it may be not impro- 
per to mention, that the middle 
parts are much infefted by rattle- 
fnakes (Crotalus horridus); tho’ 
I believe thefe ferpents far lefs to 
be feared than common rumour 
allows,being convinced,both from 
my own experience and the in- 
formation of others, that they fel- 
dum bite without provocation, 
The misfortune of Icfing fome of 
the quickfilver through the lea- 
thern bag of the barometer, pre- 
vented my intended obfervations 
with that inftrument; and the 


breaking of the ftem of my ther- . 


mometer in travelling through the 
thickets, deprived me of the fatif- 
faction of aicertaining by experi+ 
ment, the boiling point of water, 
ether and alcohol on the moun- 
tain tops. The difficulty of car- 
rying fuch infiruments on an ex- 
pedition of this kind is exceffive ; 
yet there can be no doubt fome 
more fortunate traveller will fuc- 
ceed in making thefe trials. 








Mn Hiffrical Account of the Rife and Progrefs of the Englifa Stage, and 
of the CEconomy and Ufages of our Ancient Theatres. 
[Continued from page 415+] 


HE various circumftances 

which I have ftated, and the 
accounts of the contemporary wri- 
ters, furnifh us, in my apprehen- 
fion, with decifive and incontro- 
vertible proofs, that the fiage of 
Shak{peare was not furnifhed with 
moveable painted [cenes, but-merely 
decorated with Curtains, and arras 


or tapeftry hangings, which, when 
decayed, appear to have been 
fometimes ornamented with pic- 
tures: and fome paflages in our 
old-dramas incline me to think, 
that when tragedies were perform- 
ed, the ftage was hung with black, 
In the early part, at leaft, of our 
author’s acquaintance with ike 
theatre, 
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theatre, the want of fcenery feems 
to have been fupplied by the fim- 
ple expedient of writing the names 
of the different places where the 
{cene was laid in the progrefs of 
the play, which were difpofed in 
fuch a manner as to be vifible to 
the audience. 

Though the apparatus for thea- 
tric exhibitions was thus fcanty, 
and the machinery of the fimpleit 
kind, the invention of trap-doors 
appears not to be modern; for in 
an eld Morality, entitled, 4// for 
Money, we find a marginal direc- 
tion, which implies that they were 
very carly in ufe. 

We learn from Hey wood’s 4po- 
logy for Afors, that the covering, or 
internal roof, of the ftage, was an- 
ciently termed the heavens. It was 
probably painted of a fky-blue co- 
lour; or perhaps pieces of drapery 
tinged with blue were fufpended 
acrofs the ftage, to reprefent the 
heavens. 

It appears from the ftage-direc- 
tions given in The Spanifh Tragedy, 
that when a play was exhibited 
within a play, (if I may foexprefs 
miyfelf) as is the cafe in that piece 
and in Hamlet, the court or audi- 
ence before whom the interlude 
was performed fat in the balcony, 
or upper ftage, already defcribed ; 
and a curtain or traverfe being 
hung acrofs the ftage, for the nonce, 
the performers entered between 
that curtain and the general au- 
dience, and on its being drawn, 
began their piece,addrefling them- 
felves to the balcony, and regard- 
lefs of the {pectators in the theatre 
to whom their backs muft have 
been turned during the whole of 
the performance. 

From a plate prefixed to Kirk- 
man’s Drells, printed in 1672, in 
which there is a view of a theatri- 
cal booth, it fhould feem that the 
ftage was formerly lighted by two 
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large branches, of a form fimilar 
to thofe now hung in Churches ; 
and from Beaumont’s Verfes pre- 
fixed to Fletcher’s Faithful Shep. 
herdefs, which was aéted before 
the year 1611, we find that wax 
lights were ufed. 

Thefe branches having been 
found incommodious, as they ob- 
{tructed the fight of the fpectators, 
gave place at a fubfequent period 
to {mall circular wooden frames, 
furnifhed with candles, eight of 
which were hung on the ftage, 
four at either fide: and thefe 
within a few years were wholly re- 
moved by Mr. Garrick, who, on 
his return from-France in 176s, 
firft introduced the prefent com- 
modious method of illuminating 
the ftage by lights not viltble to 
the audience. : 

The body of the houfe was illu- 
minated by creffets, or large open 
lanterns of nearly the fame fize 
with thofe which are fixed in the 
poop of a fhip. 

If all the players whofe names 
are enumerated in the firft folio 
edition of our author’s works, be- 
longed to the fame theatre, they 
compofed a numerous company ; 
but it is doubtful whether they all 
performed at the fame period, or 
always continued in the fame 
houfe. Many of the companies, 
in the infancy of the ftage, cer- 
tainly were fo thin, that the fame 
perfon played two or three parts; 
and a battle on which the fate of 
an empire was fuppofed to depend, 
was decided by half a dozen com- 
batants. It appears to have been 
a common practice in their mock 
engagements, to difcharge fmall 
pieces of ordnance on or behind 
the ftage. 

Before the exhibition began, 
three flourifhes were played, or, 1 
the ancient language, there were 


three foundings, Mufic was like- 
wife 





















wife played between the acts. 
The inftruments chiefly ufed were 
trumpets, cornets, hautboys, lutes, 
recorders, viols, and organs. The 
band, which, I believe, did not 
confift of more than eight or ten 
performers, fat (as I have been told 
by a very ancient ftage-veteran, 
who had his information from Bo- 
tan, the contemporary of Better- 
ton) in an upper balcony, over 
what is now called the ftage-box. 

From Sir Henry Herbert's Ma- 
nufcript I learn, that the muficians 
belonging to Shak{peare’s compa- 
ny were obliged to pay the Mafter 
of the Revels an annual fee for a 
licence to play in the theatre. 

Not very long after our poet’s 
death the Blackfrairs’ band was 
nore numerous; and their repu- 
tation was fo high as to be noticed 
by Sir Bulftrode Whitelocke, in 
an account which he has left of the 
fplendid Mafque given by the four 
Inns of Court on the fecond of 
February, 1633-4, entitled, Tie 
Triumph of Peace, and intended, as 
he himfelf informs us, *¢ to mani- 
feft the difference of their opinion 
from Mr. Prynne’s new learning, 
and to confute his Hifriomaftix a- 
gainft interludes.” 

A very particularaccount of this 
mafque is found in his Memorial: ; 
but that which Dr. Burney has 
lately given in his very curious and 
elegant Hiffory of Mufic,* from a 
manufcript in the poffeflion of Dr. 
Moreton, of the Britifh Mufeum, 
contains fome minute particulars 
not noticed in the former printed 
account, and among others an eu- 
logy on our poet’s band of mufi- 
cians. 

** For the Muficke,” fays White- 
locke, “ which was particularly 
committed to my charge, 1 gave to 
Mr. Ives, and to Mr. Lawes, tool. 
4 piece for their rewards: for the 
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four French gentlemen,the queen’s 
fervants, I thought that a hand- 
fome and liberall gratifying of 
them would be made known to the 
queen, their miftris, and welltaken, 
by her. I therefore invited them 
one morning toa collation att St. 
Dunftan’s taverne, in the great 
room, the Oracle of Apollo, where 
each of them had his plate lay’d 
by him, covered, and the napkin 
by it, and when they opened their 
plates, they found in each of them 
forty pieces of gould, of their maf- 
ter’s coyne, for the firft difh, and 
they had éaufe to be much pleafed 
with this furprifall. 

“ The reft of the mufitians had 
rewards anfwearable to their parts 
and qualities; and the wholecharge 
of the muficke came to about one 
thoufand pounds. The clothes of 
the horfemen reckoned oné with 
another at rool. a fuite, att the 
leaft, amounted to 10,000l.—The 
charges of allthereft of the mafque, 
which were borne by the fociet@s, 
were accounted to be above twen- 
ty thoufand pounds. 

‘6 T was fo converfant with the 
mufitians, and fo willing to gain 
their favour, efpecially at this 
time, that I compofed an aier 
myfelfe, with the afliftance of Mr. 
Ives, and called it Whitelocke’s Ce~ 
ranto; which being cried up, was 
firft played publiquely by the 
Blackfryers Muficke, who were then 
eheemed the beft of common mufitians 
in London. Whenever I came to 
that -houte, (as I did fometimes in 
thofé‘dayes, though not often) to 
{ea play, the mufitians would 
préfentl y play Whitelocke’s Coranto ; 
and it was fo often called for, that 
they would have it played twice 
or thrice in an afternoon. The 

ween hearing it, would not be 
perfuaded that it was made by an 
Faglifhiman, bicaufe fhe faid it 
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was fuller of life and fpirit than 
the Englith aiers ufed to be; butt 
fhe honoured the Coranta and the 
maker of it with her majeftyes 
rovall commendation. It grew to 
that requeft that all the common 
mufitians in thistowne,andall over 
the kingdome, gott the compofi- 
tion of itt, and played it publique- 
ly in all places for above thirtie 
years after.” 

The ftage in Shakfpeare’s time 
feems to have been feparated from 
the pit only by pales. Soon after 
the Reftoration, the band, I ima- 
gine, took the itation which they 
have kept ever fince, inan orchet- 
tra placed between the ftage and 
the pit. 

The perfon who fpoke the pro- 
iogue, who entered immediately 
after the third founding, ufually 
wore a long black velvet cloak, 
which, I fuppofe, was confidered 
as beft fuited to a fupplicatory ad- 
drefs, Of this cuftom, whatever 
may have been its origin, fome 
traces remained 'till very lately; a 
biack coat having been, if I mif- 
take not, within thefe few years, 
the conftant ftage-habiliment of 
eur modern prologue-{peakers. 
The complete drefs of the ancient 
prologue-fpeaker is {till retained 
inthe play exhibited in Hamlet, 
beiore the king and court of Den- 
mark. 4 

An epilogue does not appear to 
have been a regular appendage to 
a play in Shakfpeare’s time; for 
many of his dramas had none; at 
leait, they have not been preferved. 
In All’s Well that End; Well, A 
Midf/ummer-Night’s Dream, As you 


* See the indudtion to Ben 
wants in 1625: 


are beft pen’d, whatever the part be; 
king plays without cuffs, and his quee 
and dances in boots,” 

It is, however, one of Pr 
he publithed abo 


like it, Troilus and Crefida, and The 
Tempeft, the epilogue is fpoken by 
one of the perfons of the drama 
and adapted to the character of the 
{peaker; a circumftance that | 
have not obierved in the epilogues 
of any other author of that age, 
The epilogue was not always {po- 
ken by one of the performers in 
the piece; for that fubjoined to 
The Second Part of King Henry IF. 
appears to have been delivered by 
a dancer. 

The performers of male cha- 
racters frequently wore ‘periwigs, 
which in the age of Shak{peare 
were not in common ufe. _ It ap- 
pears from a paflage in Putten- 
ham’s Arte of Englifh Poefie, 1589, 
that vizards were on fome occa- 
fions ufed by the actors of thofe 
days; and itmay beinferred from 
a fcene in one of our author’s co- 
medies, that they were fometimes 
worn in his time, by thofe who 
performed female characters. But 
this, I imagine, was very. rare. 
Some of the female part of the au- 
dience likewife appeared in matks. 

Both the prompter, or book- 
holder, as he was fometimes called, 
and the property-man, appear to 
have been regular appendages of 
our ancient theatres. 

The ftage-dreffes, it is reafon- 
able to fuppofe, were much more 
coftly in fome playhoufes than 
others. Yet the wardrobe of even 
the king’s fervants, at the Ghde 
and Blackfriars was, we find, but 
fcantily furnifhed; and our au- 
thor’s dramas derived very little 
aid from the fplendour of exhibi- 
tion.* 


It 


Jonfon’s ¢ Staple of News,” aéted by the king’s fer- 


‘© O Curiosity! you come to fee who w 


ears the new {uit to-day ; whofe cloaths 


which aétor has the beft leg and foot; what 
A without gloves; who rides polt in flockingss 


: ynne’s arguments againft the ftage, in the invective which 
ut eight years after the date of this piece, that ¢¢ the ordinary thea 
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It is well known, that in the 
time of Shakfpeare, and for many 
years afterwards, female characters 
were teprefented folely by boys or 

oung men. Nafhe, in a pamphlet 
publithed in 1592, {peaking in de- 
fence of the Englifh ftage, doayis 
that the players of his time were 
« not as the players beyond fea, a 
fort of {quirting bawdie comedi- 
ans, that have whores and com- 
mon curtizans to play women’s 
parts.” What Nafhe confidered 
as an high eulogy on his country, 

Pyrnne has made one of his prin- 
cipal charges againft the Englifh 
flage; having employed feverai 
pages in his bulky volume, and 
quoted many hundred authorities, 
to prove that * thofe playes where+ 
inany men a& women’s parts in 
woman’s apparell mult needs be 
finful, yea, abominable unto chrif- 
tians.” The grand bafis of his ar- 
gument is atextin fcripture; Deu- 
teromomy, ch. xxil. v. 5. ** The wo- 
man fhall not wear that which 
pertaineth unto man, neither fhall 
aman put ona woman’s garment:” 
a precept, which Sir Richard Ba- 
ker has juftly remarked, is no part 

of the ‘moral law, and ought not to 
be underftood literally. ** Where 

(lays Sir Richard) finds he this 
precept? Even in the fame place 
where he finds alfo that we mutt 
hot weare cloaths of linfey-wool- 
fey: and feeing we lawfully now 
wear cloaths of linfey-woolfey, 
why may it not be .as lawful for 
mento puton women’s garments?” 

Itmay perhaps be fuppofed that 

Frynne, having thus vehemently 

lnveighed againft men’s reprefent- 

ing female characters on the ftage, 

Would not have been averfe to the 
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introduction of women in the 
fcene; but finful as this zealot 
thought it in men to afume the 
garments of the other fex, he con- 
fidered it as ‘not lefs abominable 
in women to tread the ftage in their 
own proper drefs : for he infornis 
us, that ** fome French women, 
or monfiers rather, in Michaelmas 
term, 1629, attempted to act a 
French piay at the playhoufe in 
Blackfriers,” which he reprefents 
as “an impudent, fhameful, unwo- 
manith, gracelefs, if not more than 
whorifh attempt.” 

Soon after the period he fpeaks 
of, a regular French theatre was 
eftablifhed in London, where with- 
out doubt women acted. They 
had long before appeared on the 
lralian as well asthe French ftage. 
When Coryate was at Venice, 
{ July 1608] he tells us, he was at 
one of their playhoufes, and faw 
a comedy acted. “ The houfe, 
(he adds) is very beggarly and bafe, 
in comparifon of our ftately play- 
houfes in England; neither can 
their actors compare with us for 
apparell, fhewes, and muficke. 
Here I obferved certaine things 
that I newer faw before; for Tfaw 
women aé&, athing that I never 
faw before, though I have heard 
that it hath been fometimes ufed 
in London; and they performed 
it with as good a grace, attion, 
gefture, and whatfoever conveni- 
ent for a piaver, as ever I faw any 
maf{culisne actor.” 

The practice of men’s perform- 
ing the parts of women in the 
{cene is of the higheft antiquity, 
On the Grecian ftage no woman 
certainly ever aéfed. From Pin- 


tarch’s Life of Phocian, we gts. 
that 


trical interludes were ufaally acted in over-coftly, effeminate, fantaftick, and gawdy 
apparel.” HistRioMAsT. pe216. But little credit is to be given to that volumi« 
Rous zealot, on a queftion of this kind. As the frequenters of the theatre were little 
hetter than rncARNATE pevits, and the mofick in churches the BLEATING oF 
BRUTE BEAsTs, fo a piece of coarfe ftuff trimmed with tinfel was probably in his 


Opifion a mot fpiendid and uUNGODLY Grefs. 
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that in his time (about three hun- 
dred and eighteen years before the 
Chriftian era) the performance of 
a tragedy.at Athens was interrupt- 
ed for fome time by one of the 
actors, who was to perfonate 2 
queen, refufing to come on the itage, 
becaufe he had not a fuitable mafk 
and dreis, anda train of attendants 

ichly habited; and Demofthenes, 
jn one of his orations, mentions 
Theodorus and Ariftodemus as 
having often reprefented the Anti- 
gone of Sophocles. This fact is 
alfo afcertained by an anecdote 
preferved by Aulus Gellius. A 
very celebrated actor, whofe name 
was Polus, was appointed to per- 
torm the part of Eleétra in Sopho- 
cles’s play; who in the progrefs of 
the drama,appears with an urn in 
her hands, containing, as fhe fup- 
pofes, the afhes of Oreftes. The 
actor having fome time before been 
deprived by death of a beloved 
fon, to indulge his grief, as it 
fhould feem, procured the urn 
which contained the afhes of his 
child, to be brought from his tomb; 
which affeéted him fo much, that 
when he appeared with it on the 
{cene, he embraced it with un- 
feigned forrow, and burft into 
tears. 

That on thé Roman ftage alfo 
female parts were reprefented by 
men in tragedy, is afcertained by 
one of Cicero’s letters to “.tticus, 
in which he fpeaks of Antipho, 
who performed the part of Andro- 
mache; and bya paffage in Ho- 
race, who informs us, that Fufius 
Phocaeus being to perform the part 
of Ilione, the wife of Polymneftor, 
in a tragedy written either by Ac- 
cius or Pacuvius,and being in the 
courfe of the play to be awaken- 
ed out of fleep by the cries of the 
thade of Polydorus, got fo drunk, 
that he fell intoareal and profound 


fleep, from which no noife could 
roufe him. 


Horace indeed mentions 2 fe. 
male performer, called Arbufcyla: 
but as we find from his own ay. 
thority that men perfonated wo. 
men on the Roman ftage, the pro- 
bably was only an emboliaria, who 
performed in the interludes and 
dances exhibited between the a@s 
and at the end of the play. Servius 
calls her mima, but that may mean 
nothing more than one who aéted 
in the mimes, or danced in the pan- 
tomime dances; and this feems the 
more probable from the manner in 
which fhe is mentioned by Cicero, 
from whom we learn that the part 
of Andromache performed by a 
male actor on that very day when 
Arbufcula exhibited withthe high 
eft applaufe. 

The fame practice prevailed in 
the time of the emperors; for in 
the lift of parts which Nero, with 
a prepofterous ambition, acted in 
the publick theatre, we find that 
of Canace, who was reprefented 
in labour on the ftage. 

In the interludes exhibited be: 
tween the acts undoubtedly wo- 
men appeared. The elder Pliny 
informs us, that a female named 
Lucceia acted in thefe interludes 
for an hundred years; and Galeria 
Copiola for above ninety years; 
having been firft introduced onthe 
{cene in the fourteenth year of her 
age, in the vear of Rome 672, 
when Caius Marius the younger 
and Cneius Carbo were confuls, 
and having performed inthe ro4th 
year of her age, fix years before 
the death of Auguftus, in the con- 
fulate of C. Poppzeus and Quintus 
Sulpicious, A. U. C. 762. 

Eunuchs alfo fometimes repre 
fented womenon the Roman ftage, 
as they do at this day in Italy ; for 

we find that Sporus, who mace fo 
confpicuous a figure in the tume 
of Nero, being appointed in = 
. 1 C. Qo2.] to per- 
year 70, [A. U. C. $23. rh ae 
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fonate a nymph, who, in an inter- 
lude exhibited before Vitellius, 
was to be carried off by aravither, 
rather than endure the indignity 
of wearing a female drefs on the 
flage, put himielf to death: a fin- 
ular end for one, who about ten 
years before had been publickly 
efpoufed to Nero, in the hymeneal 
veil, and had been carried through 
one of the ftreets of Rome by the 
fide of that monfter, in theI mperial 
robes of the Emprefles, ornament- 
ed with a profufion of jewels. 
Thus ancient was the ufage, 
which, though not adopted in the 
neighbouring countries of France 
and Italy, prevailed in England 
fromthe infancy of the ftage. The 
prejudice againft women appear- 
mg on the fcene continued fo 
ftrong, that till near the time of 
the Reftoration, boys conftantly 
performed female charafters ; and, 
ftrange as it may now appear, the 
old practice was not deferted with- 
out many apologies for the snde- 
corum of the novel ufage. In 16¢9 
or 1660, inimitation of the foreign 
rit pe women were firit intro- 
duced on the fcene. In 1656, 
indeed, Mrs. Coleman, the wife 
of Mr. Edward Coleman, repre- 
fented Janthe in the Firft Part of 
D’Avenant’s Sieve of Rhodes; but 
the little fhe had to fay was fpo- 
ken in recitative. The firft wo- 
man that appeared in any regular 
drama ona publick ftage, perform- 
ed the part of Defdemona; but 
who the lady was, I am unable to 
afcertain. The play of Ojshello is 
enumerated by Downes as one of 
the ftock-p!ays of the king’s com- 
pany on their opening their thea- 
trein Drury-lane in April 1663; 
and it appears from a paperiound 
with Sir Henry Herberi’s office- 
book, and inderfed by him, that 
it was one of the ftock-plays of 


the fame company from the time 
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they began to play without a pa- 
tent at the Red Bull in St. John- 
ftreet. Mrs. Hughs performed 
the part of Defdemona in 1663, 
when the company removed to 
Drury-lane, and obtained the title 
of the king’s fervants; but whe- 
ther fhe performed with them 
while they played at the Red Bull, 
orin Vere-ftreet, near Claremar- 
ket, has not been afcertained. 
Perhaps Mrs. Saunderfon made her 
firft effay there, though fhe after- 
wards was inlifted in D’Avenant’s 
company. The received tradition 
is, that fhe was the. firft Englifh 
actrefs. The verfes which were 
fpoken by way of introducing a 
female to the audience, were writ- 
ten by Thomas Jordan, and be- 
ing only found in a very fcarce 
mifceliany, I fhall here tranferibe 
them: 


“ 4 Prologue, to introduce the jirft 
cvoman that came to aét on the lage, 
in the tragedy called, The Moor 
of Venice.” 


*¢ I come, unknown to any of the ret, 

To teil you news; Ifaw the lady dret: 

The woman plays to-day: miftake me nof, 

No man in gown, or page in petticoat, 

A woman to my knowledge; yet Ican’t, 

If I thould die, make affidavit on’t. 

Do you not twitter, gentlemen? I know 

You will be cenfuring : doit fairly though. 

Tis poffible a virtuous women may 

Abhor all forts of loofenefs, and yet play5 

Play on the ftage, where all eyes are upaa 

eri— 

Shall we count that a crime, France 
counts an honour? 

In other kingdoms huibanes fafcly truft 
"em 5 

The difference lies only in the cy tom. 

And let it be our cuftom, 1 advife; 

I’m fure this cuftom’s better than th’ ex- 


cife, 
And may procure us cuftom: hearts of 


flint 
Will melt in paffion, when a woman's in’t. 
< But gentlemen, you thatas judges fic 
In the ftar chan.ber of the houfe, the pit, 
Have modeft thoughts of her; pray, d¢ 
not run 


To give her vifirs wheo the olay is ona 
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vant, lady;° 


She knows thefe things as well as you, it 


may be: 


Not a bit there, dear gallants, fhe doth 


know 


Her own deferts,—and your temptations 


tot.— 


But to the point:—In this reforming age 


We have intents to civilize the ftage. 
Our women are defeCtive, and fo fiz’d, 


You'd think they were fome of the guard 


difguis’d: 


For, to foeak truth, men aQ, that are be- 


tween 
Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen ; 


With bone fo large and nerve fo incom- 


pliant ; 


When you call DespEmMona, enter 


GIANT. 
We fhall purge every thing thatis unclean, 


Lafcivious,feurrilous,impious,or obfcene ; 
And when we've put all things in this fair 


Barrsones himfelf may come to fee a 
play.” 


The Epilogue, which confifts of 


but twelve lines, isin the fame 
ftrain of apology : 


** And how do you like her ? Come, what 
is’t ye drive at? 

She’s the fame thing in publick as in pri- 
vate ; 

As far from being what you call a whore, 

As Defdemona, injur’d by the Moor: 

Then he that cenfures her in fuch a cafe, 

Math a foul blacker than Othello’s face. 

But, ladies, what think you? forif you 
tax 

Her freedom with dithonour to you fex, 

She means to act no more, and this fhall be 

N other play but her own tragedy. 

phe will fubmit to none ‘but your com- 
mands, 


And take commiffion only from your 
hands.” 


From a paperin Sir Henry Her- 
bert’s hand-writing, I find that 
Othello was performed hy the Red- 
Bull company, (afterwards his 


Beneficence. 


With: § damn me, your moft humble fer- 


Majefty’s fervants,) at their new 
theatre in Vere-ftreet, near Clare. 
market, on Saturday, December 
8, 1660, for the firft time that 
winter. On that day therefore jt 
is probable an aétrefs firft appear. 
ed on the Englifh ftage. This 
theatre was opened on Thurfday 
November 8, with the plav of K. 
Henry the Fourth. Mott of Jordan’s 
prologues and epilogues appear to 
have been written for that com. 
pany. 

It is certain, however, that for 
fome time after the Reftoration, 
men alfo acted female parts; and 
Mr. Kynafton, even after women 
had aflumed their proper rank on 
the ftage, was not only endured, 
but adinired, if we may believea 
contemporary writer; who affures 
us, ** that being then very young, 
he made a complete ftage beauty, 
performing his parts fo well, (par- 
ticularly Arthiope and Aglaure) that 
it has fince been difputable among 
the judicious, whether any woman 
that fucceeded him touched the 
audience fo fenfibly as he.” 

In D’Avenant’s company, the 
firft actrefs that appeared was pro- 
bably Mrs. Saunderfon, who per- 
formed Janthe in The Siege of Rhodes, 
on the opening of his new theatre 
in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, in April, 
1662. It does not appear from 
Downes’saccount,that while D’A- 
venant’s company performed at 
the Cockpit in Drury-lane, during 
the years 1659, 1660 and 1661, 
they had any female performer 
among them: or that Ochello was 
aéted by them at that period. 

(To be continued.) 
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BENEFICENCE. 


A CERTAIN cardinal, by the 
“4% roultitude of his generous 
actions, gave occafion for the 
world to callhim The Patron of the 


Poor. This ecclefiaftical prince 


had a conftant cuftom, once 4 
week, to give public audience to 
all indigent people in the ca 

is 

















his palace, and to relieve every one 
according to their various necefii- 
ties, or the motions of his own 
bounty. One day a poor widow, 
encouraged by the fame of his 
bounty, came into the hall of this 
cardinal, with her only daughter, 
4 beautiful maid, about fifteen 
years ofage. When her turn came 
to be heard among a crowd of 
practitioners, the cardinal obferv- 
ing the marks of an extraordinary 
modefty in her face and carriage, 
as alfo in her daughter, encourag- 
ed her to tell her wants freely. She 
blufhing, and not without tears, 
thus addreffed herfelf to him:— 
“ My lord, I owe for the rent of 
my houfe five crowns,fand fuch is 
my misfortune, that I have no way 
ct to pay it, fave what would 
break my heart, (and my landlord 
threatens to force me to it) that is, 
to proftitute this my only daugh- 
ter, whom I have hitherto with 
great care educated in the paths of 
virtue. What I beg of your emi- 
nence is, that you would be pleaf- 
ed to interpofe your authority, and 
proteét us from the violence of this 
cruel man, till by honeft induftry 
we can procure the money for 
him.” The cardinal, moved with 
admiration of the woman’s virtue 
and modeft requeft, bid her be 
of good courage: then he imme- 
diately wrote a billet, and giving 


Trial for a Libel. 
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it into the woman’s hand, ** Go,” 
faid he, * to my fteward, and he 
fhall deliver thee five crowns to 
pay thy rent.” The widow, over- 
joyed, and returning the cardinal 
a thoufand thanks, went dire€tly 
to the fteward, and gave him the 
note. When he had read it, he 
told out ffty crowns. She, afto- 
nifhed at the meaning of it, and 
not knowing what the cardinal 
had wrote, refufed to take above 
five crowns, faying, fhe mention- 
ed no more to his eminence, and 
fhe was fure it was fome miftake. 


“On the other hand the fteward in- 


fifted on his mafter’s order, not 
daring to call itin queftion. But 
all the arguments he could ufe 
were infufficient to prevail on her 
to take any more than five crowns. 
Wherefore, to end the controver- 
fy, he offered to go back with her 
to the cardinal, and refer it to him. 
When they came before that mu- 
nificent prince, and he was fully 
informed of the bufinefs, ‘ It is 
true,” faid he, “I miftook in . 
writing ffly crowns, give me the 
paper and I will reétify it.” Upon 
which he wrote again, faying to 
the woman, ** So much candour 
and virtue deferves a recompenfe. 
Here, I have ordered you five hun- 
dred crowns; wiat you, can {pare of 
it lay up as a dowry to give with 
vour daughter in marriage.” 





The point determined in the following cafe being very interefiing to be known 
by all, and conceiving it to be Law here, we infert it fer general infor: 


mation, 


» 





DIBDIN v. SWAN and BOSTOCK. 


Determined in the Court of King’s Bench, (London) Tuefday, june 25, 1795. 


HIS was an aétion againft the 
Defendants for a libel. 

The Plaintiff was the proprietor 
of a place of public entertainment, 
called Sans Souci, where he fung 
and performed certain fongs which 





were fuppofed to be written and 

compoted by himfel fF. : 
The Defendants were the editer 
an! the printer of a public newt. 
naper called the Word. The libe! 
for which the a@ion was brovgnt, 
Was 
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was a paragraph which appeared 
im that paper, infinuating, that tlie 
fongs. were, not in fact written by 
the plaintiff, but a perfon of the 
name of Bickerfaf, with whomthe 
plaintiff had formerly been con- 
nected in bringing out feveral mu- 
fical pieces, which had been per- 
formed with a confiderable fhare 
of public applaufe. The para- 
graph further mentioned that on 
the firft night of the performance, 
there had been a very thin audi- 
ence, and that compofed of per- 
fons admitted under orders: that 
the mufic of the fongs was of very 
inferior compofition, and that the 
applaufe beftawed on the perform- 
ance was only from the perfons 
who had. fo, gained admittance; 
whereas the fongs both as to the 
words. and mufic, were the com- 





SiriGiures on Lord Thurlow. 


pofition of the plaintiff only ; there 
was a very fall audience, and th: 
applaufe was genuine and from 
perfons no way connected withthe 
plaintiff. 

Lord Kenyon {tated the law on 
this fubjeét to be —That the editor 
of a public newfpaper may fairly 
and candidly comment on any 
place of fpecies of public entertain. 
ment, but it mutt be done fairly 
and without malice or view to in- 
jure or prejudice the proprietor in 
the eyes of the Public. That if 
fo done, however fevere the cen- 
fure, the juftice of it foreens the 
editor from legal animadverfion; 
but if it can be proved that the 
comment is unjuft, is malevolent 
or exceeding the bounds of fair 
opinion, that fuch is a libel, and 
therefore aétionable. 





Swidtures on the Life of the Right Honourable Lord Taurtow. 
[Continued from page 392, and concluded. | 


HERE is great. fimilitude 
of charaéter. between Lord 
Thurlow and the late Lord North- 
ington ;* the fame bluntnefs, the 
fame difdain of ‘the Graces, and 
even of decency; the fame intre- 


pidity and apparent integrity. Art 
may indeed be concealed under 
this veil: it is of a fine, but sran/- 
parent texture; and the difcerning 
eye may difcover through the aper- 


ture the deception it api 
he 


* A more fingu‘ar character than the late Lord Chancellor Nox THINGTON has 


not perhaps been unfolded to modern obfervation. 
was an upright judge, and gave fatisfaétion in the hig 


He poffefied confderable abilities, 
f office he enjoyed : im private 


life he was the very reverfe of every fation. In his youth he was a profeiled de- 
bauchee, and the fentiments and language of that character were retained by him to 


the late‘t moment of his exiftence. 


On his return home from the adminifttation of 


juflice, he would not hefitate to fwear at his fervants, and be indecent with his com- 
pany t~+Indeed, the ftate-coach was not always coniidered facred to chaite and cecent 
foeech, and the uneafinefs of that rumbling machine, when his Lordthip’s leet have 
been tender from the gout, has called forth very fromg exclamations in the prefence 


of the mace and feals. 


Some of his friendé have been fo free as to deciatethey have 


aGtually feen an oath on his lips when he prefided on the woolfack, though it was 


never known to efeape further. 
too expreffive to pafs unnoticed. 


One occafion, however, was marked with language 


The fpeaker, Oxsrow, who attended with the mott féruputoas regaady doth ; 
public and private, to the dignity of his character, was complaining, on bis arriva 
~ nt > e -. .* 

later than afual at the Houfe of Commons, on fome day of important Sudingis, that 


he had been Moppe} in Parliament-ftreet, owing tothe obfinacy of a carm 


an; and 


was told that the Lord Chancellcr had experienced a confiderable delay from the fam: 


caufe. 


by God, that if he had been in. his Private coach, he would have got our ems! 
the damned rafcal to a jelly," —___. 


\ “© Well, (faid the Speaker) did not his Lordihip thew. bim the Mace, and 
ftrike him dumb with terror?" No,” (it was replied) 8* he did not, duct 
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The following lines of Shake, 
feem not inapplicable to his 
Lordfhip: 
& This is fome fellow, who hav- 
ing been praifed for bluntnefs, 
doth affect a faucy roughnefs, and 
conftrains the garb quite from its 
nature—Ae can’t flatter—he, ‘an 
honeft mind and plain—4e muft 
{peak truth—an’ they will take it 
—fo-—if not—Ae’s plain.” 

The remaining part of his cha- 
raéter, as given in a very excel- 
lent periodical  yypeapegin is fo 
accurate and juit, or at leaftfo ex- 
aétly coincides with our ideas, that 
we fhall conclude our fetch of his 
Lordfhip with a tranfcript of it. 

“ The world has done fufficient 


juftice to the character of Lord 


Thurlow, which being examined 
in the detail, may perhaps rather 
call for forme abatement to the ex- 
travagant applaufe given ii, than 
‘to any additional paleo Asa 
Politician, he feems to ftand the 
fairelt chance of defcending to 
fame with reputation, though 

¢ probably pofieffes little more 
than the ufual narrow information 
belonging to thofe of his profef- 
fion. In his conduét as a Sena- 


‘tor, he has diftinguifhed himfelf 


by fo decided, fo confident a de- 
gree of fuperiority, that he has re- 
ceived credit for abilities, the ex- 
iftence of which may be queftioned 
without the fmalleft indecency.” 
It is certain, that little advan- 
tage has arifen to the public from 
any of his political exertions; and 
We are yet to learn wherein his ta- 
lents, as a Legiflator, are to be 
difcovered, He has, however, a 
quicknefs of parts well fuited to 
public debate, and a cool deter- 
mined manner, well adapted to ob- 


* The ingenious and learned Author of the Prefac 
very happily pourtrayed feveral striking features im his é 
following conclufion, which, from an entire coincidence of featimen 


is here tranfcribed : 


“If he thould ever perufe my sams ~ of his charadle*, I wou! 


Vou. VI. No. 8. 
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tain an afcendance over imbecili- 
ty, to puth boldly all advantages, 
and to fecurea retreat with credit, 
when oppofed by fuperior powers, 
As a Lawyer, his knowledge is in- 
ferior to many; and had his rifede- 
pended on his profetlional advan- 
tages, another mutt have now pre- 
fided in the Court of Chancery. 
It has been the misfortune of 


this country, that the legal and po- 


litical characters have been lately 
fo blended, that more attention 
has been paid to the latter than the 
former, and often at the expence 
of it. This was not formerly the 
cafe; and we pronounce, without 
hefitation, that the public fuffers 
by the unnatural unio&. Let thote 
who have been long anxioufly 
looking for decrees in the Court 
of Chancery, be afked their fenti- 
ments of a Political Chancellor : 
They will paint their mifery in 
fuch colours, as muit coavince 
every impartial perfon that the 
fapremacy in the Houfe of Lords, 
and in the firft Court of Equity, 
fhould not be in the fame perfon. 


‘Many lawyers have fuggefted the: 


prevalence of a fpecies of indecifion 
totally inconfiftent with any very 
comprehenfive knowledge of ju- 
rifprudence, and totally different 
from thegeneral mode of proceed- 
ing in all other fituations. The 
practifers complain. of the petu- 
lence and illiberal treatment they 
frequently meet with, and the fur- 
linefs and ill-nature which is often 
to be feen in public; and thofe 
who remember the patience, the 
god humour,.and_ politese’S of 
the Lords Hardwieke. and Cam- 
den, are perpetually drawing com- 
parifons by 20 meaks fawmrable to 
Thurlow. * 
e to Dei renDeNes having 


Lord thip’s eharaéter, -has the 
¥ and opinion, 


J defire bim nat 
te 
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4$2 StriGares ot Lord Thurlow. 


to fhake |\'s tremendous head at me;-—the fevere and forbidding mnatiner with Which 
ine ever acdrefies himfetf wo others, wil probably excite his indignation when 4 i 
again? himfett: I care not if he thal think me to have fpoken of bim with tag meek 


bicternefs, at os the fair and reafonable confequence of the conds@ that Provoked jt," 
Anather of his Lordthip’s Biographers has pourtrayed him as follows: 

“< In timestefs favourable to geaius and freedom, the haughty Barons, and Ail: 
more haughty Bifhops, admini tered fuftice to their trembling vaila!s, Nobility and’ 
priciiiwod were the only criterions of merit, aad high birth an¢ the ecclefiaftion! ton. 
fure feem to have affumed a prefcriptive right over the noble fcierce of jurifprudence, 
in this more liberal age be:editary pretenfions are forced to give way to perfonal 
worth, while the fortuitous advantages arifing from fortune and defcent, maintain 
but a feeble competition with the nobler endowments of the mind. This pofition’s go’ 
where better illuf@trated than in the profeffion of the law, as feveral of its member: 
vnfupported by any other claim than thofe of their own merit and abilities, have,idur- 
ing the prefent century, ennobled themfe! ves and their pofterity. i 

< Let it be recorded to their honour, that within this period, two of the greateft’ 
charaéters in this kingdom haverifen from the defxs of Attornies; while, if we be: 
lieve common report, a third may be literally faid to have jumped from the loomty 
the woclfack. 

“ Epwagpd Tavaztow, the fon of amanufaGtarer of the city of Norwichy like 
his great predeceflors Someas and Haxowicke, buriting from obfcurity by the 
firength of biggown genius, like them too, overcame the obftacies of birth and for- 
tone, and faddenly rofe to the firft honours of his profefion. The fingerof the Horse: 
of Beprord pointed the road to preferment; and at a tirne when bis Contemporaries’ 
were ftruggiing with mediocrity, anda fteff gown, the filken robes of 2 King’s Coun- 
fel, and the patronage of that illufttious family, infpired him with no common am- 
bition. The powers of his mind expanding with his hopes, the high offices af Soli 
citor and Attorney-General, which bound the views of fome men, feemed to him 
but a3 legal apprenticehhips, impofed by cuftom, before he could attain to that dignity; 
which was to give him precedence of every lay-fubjc¢t in the kingdom, not of the 
ood Royal: 

‘¢ The people beheld with pleafure aman fuddenly emerging from among them 
felves, and enjoying the highetit offices of the ftate ; his triumph feemed to be their 


cwne It flattered their paffion to fee plebeian merit coping with ariflocratical prides. 


end united, but acknowledged worth, conferring, by its participation, buftre on de- 
generate nobility, When they fawhim, too, Supporting his newly acquired honoors 
with @ dignity whieh they imagined-had only appertained to hereditary grandeur; 
and bcheld him. in his conteft with the head of the Houfe of Grarton, ftating his 
own merits in competition with ducal honours, and weighing the fair claims of ge- 
nius and learning, in oppofing the meretricious, though Royal deicent, every good 
citizen partook of his honeft pride, and participated in his wiGtory. 

“* Seated on the Chancery Bench, the eyes of mankind were fixed upon him. 
The iron days of equity were thought to be pafled; and it was fondly expected, that 
the epoch of his advancement would be the commencement of a golden age. The 
nation felt that they bad long groaned under the dominion of their own Chancellors. 
The flowncfs of their proceedings had mouldered infenfibly away, in the pleadings of 
two centuries, fome of the faireft fortunes in the kingdom; and the fudtieties of the 
civil law had involved, in the voluminous mazes of a Chancery bill, rights and 
claims, which the Municipal courts would have immediately recognized. 

** At once haughty and indolent by nature; attached to a party, end dittra&ted 
by politics; with a mind fitted to difcountenance, abufe, and appal opprefiion, Lord 
Tuurxctow difappointed their expetations; and, by his conduét, forcibly illuftrated 
that great legal axiom, that the duties of the Woolfack and che Chancery are in- 
compatible. 

** A change of miniftry taking place, the Crancetror was fuddenly difmiffed ; 


and the man who had rifen with the approbation of mankind, retired amic& the cla- 
mours of the nation, 


** Reftored to his high offi 
been precipitate, if his ina@ 
feemed to be greatly altered. 
what other men have no 
and politenefs to the 


ce by another change, 2s fudden as his difmiflion had 
ivity had been; fill the fame, yet his perfonal condut 

Exiled from power, he had been taught by retirement 
tlearned by adverfity ; and his prefent attention to bufinels, 


‘esious, gentlemen at the Bar, afforded a happy contrait to his former 
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ft The charaéter of the Cuancetror feems to be developed in his countenance, 
by an outline at once bold, haughty, and commanding. Like Hace, he is negligent 
of his-perfon; like Yorue, he has fwerved from his party; sor ties nimsEce 
ALONG) HE RAS EVER REMAINED TRUE TO MIS OWN PRINCIPLES. | 
“% As an orator, his manner is dignified, his periods are fhort,.and his voice at 
once fonorous and commanding. More nervous than CampEn, more elogeunt than 
RicaMonpy, more mafculine than Sypwey, he is the fole fupport of the Minifter 
jn the Houfe of Peers» Lite, an infulated ‘rock, he oppofes his fullen and rugged 
fron to the term of debate, and remains unthaken by the whirlwind of oppofition. 
«« Better acquainted with books thaniwith menyras a politician, his'k nowledge of 
foreign affairs is marrow and confined ; he is, however, well informed of the dometic 
and immediate concerns of the empire. Warmly attached to the presogative, he brands 
seformwith the name of innovation; and is fond of urging the wholefome fegulations 
of our ancient laws, in oppofition to the improvements of modern projeCtorss 
‘* His attachment te his Sovereign is perfonal, and at leaft equals: -hiy ateachatent 
toprerogative. Take his own words oma recent and. impertanteccafion ¢ ‘¢ When I 
forget: my King (fays he) may God forget me!’ The fentiment was ftrongly ex, 
weflive of the feelings of yratitude. It did honour to hie heart, and certainly will 
not injure his prefermenc. ' 
“ Asajudge, his refearches are deep, aid his decifions are confeffedly invpartial 
none of them however, have procured lim ¢elebrity.: | . id -yesin 
© Aca Legiflator, he bas as yet acquired no reputation: and notwithftanding a 
voluntary proffer of his fervices has made no a/teration in the laws refpedting the im- 
peifonment of infolvent debtors, whom he bas treated with a violence that favours of 
the rigour of jnflice rather than the mildnefs 6f humanitys ahead * 
“His encrmi¢s, who hate him with rancour rather thawenmity, dare not queftion 
hididtegrity,; norcan they charge him with aay adtion deferving of reproach. His 
friends, who love him trom efleem rather than affr<ction,. avow. the. greatnefs.of ‘his 
deferts, yet find it difficult to fix his particular merits. In fineyhis charadler is fill 
negative and undetermined : with powers fitted fot any thing, he has as vet done no- 
thing, and althowgh he feems the wonder of the prefeat age, will, perhaps, featee 
meet with the notice of pofteritys DOPOD 
“ His great predecaffors have eredted the: noble monuments to their fame, by 
attention to the ,happinets, the interefts, and the welfare of their fellow. citizens. 
Lord Chancellor HarpwrcK® planned the bill for abolifhing the Heritable Jurifdic- 
tions in Scotland! Lord Keeper Gurinroxp had a principal hand in the fatute of 
Frauds and Perjuries; of which the Lord Nor tinenam obftived, That every 
line was worth a fubGdy,”’ Lord Chancellor Somers projeéted the act of union 
betwixt Eagland and Scotland, and a bill to cortedl fome proceedings, both in com» 
mon law and equity, that were dilatory and chargeable. | 
* Thete were fervices that at once claimed and fecured immortality. . 
_ © The life, however, of the prefent CHANCEL Von; ifft is detitute of Fulogings, 
seyet not without its moral, asthis fuccefs will naturally Rimpiace: the exertions of 
induftry, and-invigorate the efforts of yvniuts; Butilet this character teach thofe 
who dare to confider fuccefsful ambition, oct as the end, but as the road only to tue 
ee that nothing but active worT\ Can form the good citizen, and the great 
wyer.”” ' ' . . 


y 





' e CE a . rie anneal ‘ 
For the New-York MaAcazingy .., 
CETTER FROM AN- OLD, RACHELOR. 
‘Quovis imbuta recens fervabit odorem ae? 
Teéfta diu yy 
GENTLEMEN, aon ae boss Sah ect 

IX truth I begin to fufpeét I am of matrimony introduced in any 
become one ot thofé uxwedded company, than I am ftarted i fair 
Superfiiiities wh® are generally look- gam¢ for bcs tid Paes ilaftra- 
ed a with derifion by the tions,and proverDlal jests. When 
world; for ne fooner is the theme all the laughter and good ass 
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are on one fide of the queftion, it 
is contending on very. uneven 
round; fince we know how vain 
it -is to. oppofe.an arguinent to a 
bon mot, to ward off a ftroke of 
fatire with a diftin&tion, or a pun 
with a fyllogifm. _ It therefore oc- 
curred to me as the faireft way of 
defending my infulated ftate, to 
publifh my cafe, and detail my ar- 
gumeants for, the clofet, where rea- 
fon only will decide upon them. 
Now, I have no caute to fufpeé 
that I was not born with the fame 
feelings and fympathies of other 
men; for | remember when 1. was 
no older than ten years of age, I 
was playing at blindman’s buff in 
my uncle’s drawing-room, ~when 
I was fuddenly difarmed of my 
boyifh radenefs, became penfive, 
and felt.a foftinclination when my 
white and tender little coufity was 
near me, that difpofed me much 
to meditate on the caufe which oc- 
cafioned a difference in our drefs: 
and fome years after this, a fecond 
time, one evening, I believe it 
was im the month of May, (when 
Nature firft infufes into animal 
bodies thofe heavenly fenfibilities 
fo warmly deferibed by the poets} 
I was amufing myfelf with, leap- 
ing tomb-ftones-with my fchool- 
fellows,. when. I.was ftartled with 
a moft fplendid apparition that 
croffed the church-vard: It was 
the daughter of a clergyman in 
the village, who was going to the 
afternoon fervice, in order ta feaft 
the fenfes of her father’s congre- 
gation, whilft he was adminifter- 
ing his {piritnal repait. . Her na- 
tural beauty being adorned with 
all the colours angembellifhments 
of art: it was fome time before I 
could be fatisfed:that fo captivat- 
ing a {pecies of beings belonged to 
the fame race as myfelf.. I firtt 
adored, next admired, and then 
loved them, Afterwards, in the 
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courfe of my pupilage, T 
feel and A A the ee 
the tender Ovid, and I was not fy}. 
prized that the Gods thould pa 
courtfhip to them, and in parka 
of fuch enchanting game, ofen 
metamorphofe — themfelves.. into 
beafts. : | 

As I grew wp, it became how. 
ever the fettled objeé& of my young 
ambition to humanize my thape 
by all the arts and graces: of the 
beft education, and propofe myfelf 
in marriage to fome ‘fair one, in 
my proper perfon. . After a little 
{tammering in two inftances, Ire- 
commended mytelf asalovery The 
young ladies found me~alioguin 
rectus, if their friends approved of 
my circumftances. But there lay 
the obftacle that repulfed me from 
the enjoyment of them; andthis 
I then determined to overcome, 
devoting myfelf to bufinefs with 
the moft. patient and obftinate per- 
feverance. During twenty yeats 
flavery, which I confumed in ac- 
cumulating a fortune, I was al- 
ways imprifoned in my ftore,.and 
knew no more of the world,and 
its beauties than the marblertatue 
of Charles the Second, on the Ex- 
change of London, does of the 
concerns of the. multitude that 1s 
buzzing about him : I them iiiued 
from my counting-houfe to fpe 
culate for ‘a’ miftrefS.” Buf what 
was my mortification to find my- 


felf rejected, with difguft, by all 


thofe {plendid young creatures for 
whom I had ‘been undergoing fo 
long an apprenticéfhip. My cool 
and calculating mien, fallow com- 
plexion, with a {pine introvert 

at the defk, and vifage, imwhich 
thofe fentiments I had fo long felt 
for tliem had now declared them- 
felves in wrinkles, compofed an 
amorous figure, which they look- 
ed upon with fcorn and comet 
fion rather than defire. , 
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atfuch injoftice in the organiza- 
tion of focial life, I now look upon 
jove'as one of the greatelt curfes 
in human nature, and ‘all thofe 
bélles that illumine the public 
walks, as fo manyfyrens, by whom 
we are allured to deftruétion.~ 1 
rather feek the fociety of maidens 
who have fied their blofloms, and 
whofe ‘nice critical, difcernment 
end autumnal complexions infure 
me againft the accefs of that paf- 
‘fion which Idread. We have of- 
ten doubted whether it would not 
be for the happinefs of both fexeés 


~twladopt ‘an inftirution which fs 


hid by Herodotus to have prevail- 
edto the eaft of the Euptrates, an 


gnftitution which was of this na- 


tures+-Once a year all the mar- 
riageable virgins were brought into 
a market-place; the handfomeft 
were fold to the higheft: bidders, 
aid the money arifing from the 
falés was given to portion out and 
procure-hufbands for the uglieft. 
At prefent it may be urged, ‘that 
beautiful women would thew fome 
reludtance in making -eatele “of 
themfelves, and being dilpofed of 
tothe hicheft bidder: fo mutt all 


thofe who affe& (and who do not” 


affect?) the fplendor, elegance and 
dignity of fine ladies, frifer much 
repugnance in fubmitting their 
pretenfions to the degradation of a 
life of modeft republican fimplici- 
tvjand feeling themfelves tranf- 
planted like ‘hvacinths into a cab- 
iho ar like gold-fifh put 
to fwim ina borfe-pond. But it 
will be objeéted to us, that there 
arefome inftances where fortunate 
beauty is found united with youth 
and : wealth—enparent rari nantes 
Surgite vaflo—Dbuat they certainly 
imtroduce no. more contentment 
into fociety than the mifletoe does 
green into a December’stprofpect s 
while, to a perfon who views the 
fubjeét with a ferene eve,-a happy 
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and amiable pair in rags, “mild; 
unaffected, and unambitiots jn 
their temper, are’ as much abeve 
the union of fattin and-goldslace, 
as to the eye a fleady anu tempe- 
rate day-light compared with the 
flafhes and gleams of fubluftrous 
hghtning. 

Burthat this attachment to the 
oftentatious exteriors of life is a 
natural defire aiid fault, imputable 
tothe fair fex. only, is a charge 
dgainft: them which muft*be /pe- 
remptorily denied. “Phey receive 
the bent of thelr’ambition, their 
education and charaéter, fron? the 
other fex;°and it’ is in¢ their wn- 
manly vanities, and fhort-fighted 
puerile admiration, that we fhali 
find the germ of the ‘evil. But 
I will ‘refer for a moft ‘profound 
and ‘philofephical inveftigation of 
this fadjet to the ninthochapeer 
of Mrs. Wollftonecraft’s Rights of 
Woman, and clofe my leteet with 
remarking, that love for the moft 
part is the offspring of theimagi 

_nation, and having bat Jittle fown« 
dotion in °naturé, is fupported, 
changed, ‘and diverfified by the ca- 
pricious and flu€tuating medium 
in which it exits. It feetismoftly 
an difficulties; abfence,dangerand 
doubts; and however captivating 
to the elegant-fympathies of refins 
ed fentiments, ° its: reak: plenfure; 
compared with its miferv, is. but 
a dvop of ‘honey in a draught of ‘gail. 
It is an inteleGual malady: which 
every dipnified arid feli-fupported 
mind fhould overtonie. “For ny 
own party I’canfpeak only for 
the fuke of admonition, as*with 
rie thof moments are now palbin 
which f-cétld indulgethe divine 
emotions WF loving and being be- 
loved-iithe fenfibilities of ny heart 
have all beém long ago vented an 
tHe anguifh of difappowtment. 
Whiltt I faw others exbilarated, 
and bafking in the beams of by- 


meneéal 
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meneal joy, the fun of my youth 
has paft behind a cloud, and I 
have only the forry profpe&, both 
before and behind me, of a foli- 
tary journey through the wide and 


joylefs waite of time. 


As I have already troubled you 
with one effay,* by way of fiona, 
tare, I will alphabetically fab. 
fcribe myfeif 


B, 


* Imitations of Sterne. 


ACCOUNT OF THE EGYPTIAN PSYLLI. 


[From Savary’s Letters on Egypt.] 





OU are acquainted with the 
Pivii of antiquity, thofe 
celebrated eaters of ferpents, who 
amufed themfelves with the bite of 
vipers, and the credulity of the 
people. Cyrene, 2 town fituated 
to the weft of Alexandria, formerly 
a dependency of Egypt, reckoned 
a great many of thefe pcopleamong 
its inkabitants. You know that 
the unworthy OGavius, who with- 
ed to gratify his vanity by chain- 
ing Cleopatra to his trismphal 


_ car, vexed at feeing that haughty 


female efcape from him by death, 
made one of the Pfylit fuck the 
wound made by the afp which bit 
ber. The attempt was fruitlefs; 
the poifen hadalready. corrupted 
the mafsof blood. She was not 
reftored to life. Will you believe 
it, thefe very eaters of ferpents 
fiili exift in our days. . A faG@ to 
which I was a witnefs.wiil con- 
vinee you of it. 

Laft week was celebgated the 
feailt of Sidi Ibrahim, which drew 
a vat concourfe of people to Ro- 
fetta. A Turk permitted me to 
eorne to liis houfe to fee thé pro- 
cefaon. Seated at the window, I 
obferved attentively this new {pec- 
tacle. The different badies of ar- 
tizans gravely marched along un- 
der their refpective banners. The 
ftandard of Mahomet, which was 
carried in triumph, attraéted a vat 
crowd. Every body was defirous 
of touching, of kifling it, of put - 
ting it to hiseyes. Such as were 





fortunate enough to partake of 
that favour returned contented, 
At length came the Cheiks, (the 
cays of the country) wearing 
ong caps of leather, in the form 
of amitre. They marched with 
folemn fteps chauating the Coran, 
A few paces behind them, I per- 
ceived a band of madmen, with 
their arms bare, and a wild look, 
holding in their hands enormous 
ferpents, which were twifted round 
their bodies, and were endeavour- 
ing to make their. efcape. Thele 
Pfyili,. griping them forcibly by 
the neck, avoided their bite, and 
notwithftanding their hifling, tore 
them with their teeth, and ate 
them upalive, the blood ftreaming 
down from their polluted mouths, 
Others of the Pfylli were itriving 
to. tear from them. their, prey; it 
was a ftruggle who fhould devour 
a ferpent. : 

The populace followea them 
with amazement, and believed it 
to be a miracle. They pais for 
perfons infpired, and poffeffed by 
a ipirit who deftroys the effect of 
the bite of the. ferpents. This 
defcription, which I give you after 
nature, at firft frightened me,and 
then made me refiect on man, “A 
firange being, for whom potion 
becomes food; that credulovs be- 
ing, whofe eyes are not opened by 
the {pectacle renewed every years 
and who, in the blindnefs of his 
ignorance, is ready to worfhip 4 
a God, his fellow-creature a 














jus'the Hieirt to impofe upon his 
anderftanding. You fee, thofe an- 
ciént ufages are not loft in a coun- 
try where cuftom, that imperious 
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tyrant of the world, has peculiarly 
eftablifhed her throne and her 
altars. 








For the New-York MaGazine. 
Influence of Freedom on the Human Conftitutien. 
An Oration, delivered on the 4th of July, 1795, at ScheneCtady, by John B, Romeyn. 


—— Monumentum. ere perennius, 
Regalique fitu pyramidum altius ; 

Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Pofiit diruere, aut innumerabiiis 


Annorum féries, et fuga temporum. 


Refpetted Auditors, 
TAD weconvened to celebrate 
"| fome memorable victory or 
triumph over the adverfe fortune 
of afoe; if a hero, to whom we 
were indebted for the enjoyment 
ofliberty and peace, was the theme 
of oudifcourfe; or an important 
territorial acquifition the objeé& 
which we now commemorate-— 
wouldnot your hearts be filled with 
joy, and vour tongues dwell with 
ture upon the animating fub- 
ject? Would not every eye beam 
pleafure, and every countenance 
fparkle with fatisfaétion? Would 
not'all conjoined pour out the ef- 
fufions of their grateful hearts to 
the beneficent author of their blifs? 
—'Tis not, however, a fallen and 
expiring adverfary over whom we 
exult—nor a fingle hero whofe 
deeds of valour we would with to 
mmortalize—nor an infignificant 
conqueft which has called us to- 
gether. The triumph of liberty, 
the Memory of innumerable gal- 
lant'and illuftrions heroes, and the 
firm eftablithment of independence 
anda republican form of govern- 
ment, are the exalted fubjeéts 
which we commemorate in the ob- 
tvance of this day—It is the an- 
mverfary of our exiftence as a na- 
tlon—It is the birth-day of our 
wil freedoni._Ever. memorable 
ind brilliant era, long wilt thou be 


Horace. 


celebrated with unbounded ‘joy, 
by an emancipated people, and 
the remembrance of thee handed 
down inviolate to the lateft pofte- 
rity—* the prattling boy thall lifp 
it,” and the love of freedom fire 
his bofom. 

Hf we look back upon the ages 
that are paft, and obferve the fitu- 
ation of mankind, what a difmal 
feene does it open to our view! 
Methinks I fee tyranny arrayed in 
all its hideous forms, trampling 
upon the facred rights of man, 
fubverting the order of nature, 
breathing deftruction, and dealing 
death around. See the miferable 
viétim brought before the ftern 
vorelenting tyrant—hear his pro- 
teftations of innocence, his ap- 
peals to Heaven for the truth of 
his affertions, his piteous cries for 
mercy; they pierce the air, butaf- 
fe& not the judge. He is deaf to 
the foothing voice of compafion, 
or the mild diétates of humanity, 
With calmnefs and deliberation, 
he fentences the miferable victim 
of his ferocious barbarity to tor- 
tyre and death. Follow him to 
the place of execution; fee him 
fettered, fcourged; blood ftream- 
ing in every direction; fuffering 
ail the complicated miferies of in- 
fernal ingenuity, till final diffolu- 
tion relieves him from woe. Then 
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afk-for what all this cruelty is ex- 
ercifed? Either to favour the am- 
bition of the tyrant, or to gratify 
his infatiate defire after blood.— 
Why dept the thuader of divine 
juftice? Wherefore did it ,nct 
hurl the curfed defpot from his 
eminence, and crumble him in 
the duit? For oh! 


——‘* [s there not fome chofen curfe, 


Some hidden thunder in the ftores of 


heav'’n, 

Red with uncommon wrath to blatt the 
man 

That owes his greatnefs to his FELLow 
CREATURES ruin?” 


One inftance difplays in minia- 
ture the uniform conduct of thefe 
monfters, and the principles of 
their adminiftration. And yet, 
thefe were the men, and this the 
fpirit of that government, which 
almoft univerfally enflaved man- 
kind. - Even Britain. herfelf, re- 
nowned for her viétories and con- 
queits, and celebrated for her men 
of genius and {cience—even Bri- 
tain herfelf, who boafted fhe only 
was‘free, gradually and impercep- 
tiblv imbibed the mania of def: 
potifm. Infatuated by its dazzling 
glare, fhe thought to fubjeét alt 
with whom flié had any connec- 
tion to her imperious will. We 
were the principal objeét of her 
defigns; and had it not been for 
her too ardent defire “*to bind us 
in all cafes whatfoever,” we might 
now have been the fubmiflive and 
willing vaffals of George theThird. 
But, upon wanton and unprovok- 
ed attacks againft our privileges, 
we refe in arms—the {pirit of liberty 
pervaded the land—tike the elec- 
tric uid it thot from man to man, 
till all, with one heart, were deter- 
mined to conquer or die. Heaven 
{miled: propitious on us—we af- 
ferted our rights and came off vic- 
torious! Defpotifm,-likean ocean 
Without fhores, was rapidly over- 


flotving the univerfe;- but this. 
volution arrefted its. progrefs, aid 
pretcribed its bounds. Whatia. 
merican, then, but glories in this 
Gay? What bofom beats not hick 
with ecftatic delight? Who does 
not feel himfelf-exalted above hy. 
manity with the confideration that 
this is not the anniverfary of the 
liberty of a fingle people only, but 
of many, and probably of the 
univerfe? America fet the exam. 
ple; a potent and mighty Euro. 
pean nation foon imitated her; 
and, confidering the prefent con. 
vulfed and agitated ftate of nas 
tions, we may reafonably antici. 
pate the glorious zra of univerfal 
liberty and ¢onfequent happinefs, 
What, then, can be better caleu- 
lated for an addrefs to you on ‘this 
occafion, than the influénce of 
that freedom on the conftitution 
which you enjoy, and alt mankind 
feem defirous of obtaining? 
The human mind is pofleffed 
of immenfe powers and faculties, 
which are called into attion, or 
kept depreffed, according as they 
are influenced by fituation-orton- 
dition. -\Who can fuppofe that 
the cold, inhofpitable and dreary 
regions of the north, whichare al- 
moft invariably buried in fnow, 
or the fultry, debilitating climes 
of the fouth, where the fun “darts 
a downward ray and fiercely flieds 
intolerable day,” are equally ¢a- 
pable of infpiring noble and gene- 
rous fentiments, or ¢aufing a 
manly condu&, with thofe places 
where the dreadful tempefts of the 
one, or the peftiferous blafts of the 
other, néed not be feared? And 
who, unlefs he is divefted of ra- 
tionality, does not perceive the 
ftriking difference exifting be- 
tween the flaves of defpots and 
thofe who are free? Are the for- 
mer capable of fuch fublime and 


extraordinary exertions as gilt 
er: 





















ter?) Do. they poffefs that anima- 
tien, fire and heroifm, which are 
theinfeparable concomitants of a 
freeman? Can they produce fuch 
numérous inftances of unexam- 
pled patrioti{m, incredible forti- 
tude, or eminent perfonages? The 
reiterated experience of ages fully 
proves the contrary; elfe why 
were the Perfian bands fo often 
vanquifhed with ignominy and 
difgrace by the hardy Grecians? 
Why ftreamed the blood ot Aria’s 
thoufands at Marathos and Platza? 
Wherefore did they fly? I call 
you to witnels, ye myriads of Xer- 
xes who felt the effeéts of Grecian. 
valor at Thermopylz! and you, 
ye {pirits of departed flaves, where- 
eer you are, who have had to deal 
with the rigor of a freeman’s arm. 
Wherever was the people fubjeé 
to an,abfolute mafter that has pro- 
duced fuch a long train of warri- 
ors,ftatefmen, philofophers, poets, 
and mafters of the be arts as 
Greece?* There a Leonidas and 
Cimon performed their warlike 
atchievements;’a Solon and Ly- 
Curgus legiflated; a Socrates and 
Plato taught their fublimie doc- 
trines;, 4 Homer and Pindar fung, 
and Phidias,and others flourifhed 
in ftatuary and painting, But why 
recur to ancient ftory? Does not 
modern times afford examples 
equal, if not fuperier to former 
ages? Once, indeed, they were 
thought more than human, but 
then feudal tyranny prevailed. At 
prefent.we fee them furpaffed, for 
men dare think and aét for them- 
felves. When Britain iffued her 
almighty and irrevocable fiat for 
our fabjeétion, and we refifted, 
and threw off our allegiance, then 
was feen, in full force, the afto- 
nifhing influence of freedom on 
the luman conftitution. What 
- Vou, Vie No. 8... 
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was once deemed theoretical, or 
the whimfies of a vifionary brain, 
was then reduced to practice. 
Before, it required a whole lifetime 
to become verfed in tactics; but 
then mEN became foldiers in a 
day, fuch foldiers too asdefied and 
baffled theart of the moft expe- 
rienced commander of their op- 
ponents. Then the veteran valor 
of Britain trembled before the in- 
{tantaneous bravery of the Ame- 
rican foldier.t At Lexington firft 
ftreamed the blood which after- 
wards dyed in purple gore Co- 
lumbia’s beauteous plains: there 
firft America’s hardy fons effayed 
their ftrength in battle—’twas the 
love of liberty bid them refift— 
*twas this filled their hearts with 
courage to attempt it, and forti- 


+ tude’ to perfevere—’twas this alfo 


which formed that numerous band 
of patriots who appeared during 
the conteft, that nerved their arm 
with vigor to fight the battles of 
their country, that infpired their 
hearts with a contempt of danger, 
that Jed them on to victory or 
death. See the affrighted legions 
of Britain fly! They are difmayed 
and confounded—~The fluth of 
pleafure and expeéted victory is 
fuperceeded by the deadly palenefs. 
of certain mifery—The confcious 
expectation of cruel treatment for 
former deeds of barbarity and in- 
humanity, finksthem with gloomy 
apprehenfions. But not like them 
does the American wero delight 
in blood; not like them does he 
ftrive to gaim_the laurel from a 
bruifed and vanquithed enemy ; 


generofity and comp are his 
diftingwifhed ¢ : He 
nobly pardons, forhenodiy ‘ 


Fain: would I on this occafion de- 

{cribe the noble aéts of ourrevelu- 

titmary warriors, particularly soley 
Boi. 24 3 ° 






* Gillie’s Greece and Anacharfis’s Travels. 


+ Ramfay’s Hifory. 
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afk for what all this cruelty is ex- 
ercifed? Either to favour the am- 
bition of the tyrant, or to gratify 
his infatiate defire after blood.— 
Why flept the thunder of divine 
inftice? Wherefore did it .nct 
hurl the curfed defpot from his 
eminence, and crumble him in 


the duit? For oh! 


——*! Ts there not fome chofen curfe, 
Some hidden thunder in the ftores of 
heav'n, 
Red with uncommon wrath to blaft the 
man 
That owes his greatnefs to his FELLow 
CREATURES ruin?” 


One inftance difplays in minia- 
ture the uniform conduct of thefe 
moniters, and the principles of 
their adminiftration. And yet, 
thefe were the men, and this the 
fpirit of that government, which 
almoft univerfally enflaved man- 
kind, - Even Britain herfelt, re- 
nowned for her viétories and con- 
queits, and celebrated for her men 
of genius and fcience—even Bri- 
tain herfelf, who boafted the only 
was free, gradually and impercep- 
tiblyv imbibed the mania of def: 
potifm. Infatuated by its dazzling 
glare, fie thought to fubjeét alt 
with whom {lié had any connec- 
tion to-her imperious will. We 
were the principal objet of her 
defigns; and had it not been for 
her too ardent defire ‘to bind us 
in all cafes whatfoever,” we might 
now have been the fubmiffive and 


willing vaflals of George the Third. 


But, upon wanton and unprovok- 
ed attacks againft our privileges, 
we rofe in arms—the {pirit of liberty 
pervaded the land—tike the elec- 
tric duid it thot from man to man, 
till all, with one heart, were deter- 
mined to conquer or die. Heaven 
fmiled- propitious on us—we af- 
ferted our rights and came off vic- 
tortious! Defpotifm, likean ocean 
Without fhores, was rapidly over- 


flowing the univerfe;- but this 
volution arrefted its progres, and 
preteribed its bounds. Whatia. 
merican, then, but glories in this 
cay. wv hat befom beats not high 
wath ecftatic delight? Who does 
not feel himfelf exalted above hy. 
manity with the confideration that 
this is not the anniverfary ‘of the 
liberty of a fingle people only, but 
of many, and probably of the 
nniverfe? America fet the exam- 
ple; a potent and mighty Euro. 
pean nation foon imitated her; 
and, confidering the prefent con. 
vulfed and agitated ftate of ‘na. 
tions, we may reafonably antiti- 
pate the glorious era of univerfal 
liberty and eonfequent happiness, 
What, then, can be better caleu- 
lated for an addrefs to you on ‘this 
occafion, than the influence of 
that freedom on the conftitution 
which you enjoy, and all mankind 
feem defirous of obtaining? 
The human mind is poflefied 
of immenfe powers and faculties, 
which are called into attion, or 
kept depreffed, according as they 
are influenced by fituation-orton- 
dition. °\Who can fuppofe that 
the cold, inhofpitable and dreary 
regions of the north, which are al- 
moft-invariably buried in fnow, 
or the fultry, debilitating climes 
of the fouth, where the fun “darts 
a downward ray and fiercely fiieds 
intolerable day,” are equally ca- 
pable of infpiring noble and gene- 
rous fentiments, or caufing a 
manly condu&, with thofe places 
where the dreadful termpefts of the 
one, or the peftiferous blafts of the 
other, néed not be feared? And 
who, wnlefs he is divefted of ra- 
tionality, does mot perceive the 
ftriking difference exifting’ be 
tween the flaves of defpots’ and 
thofe who are’free? Are the for- 
mer capable of fuch fublime and 


extraordinary exertions as the late 
ter 
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ter? Do. they poffefs that anima- 
tion, fire.and heroifm, which are 


:infeparable:concomitants of a 
pa Can they produce fuch 
numerous inftances of unexam- 
pled patriotifm, incredible forti- 
tude, or eminent perfonages? The 
reiterated experience of ages fully 
proves the contrary; elie why 
were the Perfian bands fo often 
vanquifhed with ignominy and 

ifgrace by the hardy Grecians? 
Why ftreamed the blood ot Aria’s 
thoufands at Marathos and Platza? 
Wherefore did they fy? I call 
you to witnels, ye myriads of Xer- 
xes who felt the effets of Grecian 
valor at Thermopyla! and you, 
ye {pirits of departed flaves, where- 
e’er you are, who have had to deal 
with the rigor of a freeman’s arm. 
Wherever was the people fubjeé& 
toanabfolute mafter that kas pro- 
dyced fach a long train of warri- 
ors,ftatefmen, philofophers, poets, 
and mafters of the hte arts as 
Greece?* There a Leonidas and 
Cimon performed their warlike 
atchievements; a Solon and Ly- 
Curgus legiflated; a Socrates and 
Plato tanght their fublimie doc- 
trines;. 4 Homer and Pindar fung, 
and Phidias,and others flourifhed 
inftatuary and painting. But why 
recur to ancient ftory? Does not 
modern times afford examples 
equal, if not fuperier to former 
?, Once, indeed, they were 
ough more than human, bnt 
then feudal tyranny prevailed. At 
prefent we fee them furpaffed, for 
men dare think and ac for them- 
felves. When Britain iffued her 
almighty and irrevocable fiat for 
our fubjeétion, and we refifted, 
and threw off our allegiance, then 
was feen, in full force, the afto- 
nifhing influence of freedom on 
the human conftitution. | What 
. » Von, Viv No. Be. . 
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was once deemed theoretical, or 
the whimfies of a vifionary brain, 
was then reduced to practice. 
Before, it required a whole lifetime 
to become verfed in taétics; but 
then MEN became foldiers in a 
day, fuch foldiers too asdefied and 
baffled theart of the moft expe- 
rienced commander of their op- 
ponents. Then the veteran valor 
of Britain trembled before the in- 
ftantaneous bravery of the Ame- 
rican foldier.t At Lexington firft 
ftreamed the blood which after- 
wards dyed in purple gore Co- 
lumbia’s beauteous plains: there 
firft America’s hardy fons effayed 
their ftrength in battle—’twas the 
love of liberty bid them refift— 
*twas this filled their hearts with 
courage to attempt it, and forti- 


+ tude’ to perfevere—’twas this alfo 


which formed that numerous band 
of patriots who appeared during 
the conteft, that nerved their arm 
with vigor to fight the battles of 
their country, that infpired their 
hearts with a contempt of danger, 
that Jed them on to victory or 
death. See the affrighted legions 
of Britain fly! They are difmayed 
and confounded~The fluth of 
pleafure and expeéted victory is 
fuperceeded by the deadly palene(s. 
of certain mifery—-The confcious 
expectation of cruel treatment for 
former deeds of barbarity and in- 
humanity, finksthem with gloomy 
apprehenfions. But not likethem 
does the American nero delight 
in blood; not like them does he 
frive to gaim the laurelyftem a. 
bruifed and vanquithed enemy ; 


generofity and comp are his 
difting:iihed ¢ » He 
nobly pardons, forhenody) thinks. 
Fain would I on this oceafion de- 
fcribe the noble aéts of ovr revedu- 
liomary warriors, particularly oe 
F ; 7) 


* Gillie’s Greece and Anacharfis’s Travels. 


+ Ramfay’s Hifory. 
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oh Wasuinctow! * whofe me- 
mory will be adored while liberty 
fhall-have votaries, whofe name 
will triamph over time, and tm 
futureages aflume its juft ftation 
among the moft celebrated wor- 
thies of the world, when that 
wretched philofophy fhall be for- 
gotten which would arrange thee 
among the degeneracies .of na- 
ure.”* But language would be 
inadequate. Ye valiant'defenders 
ef American rights, who have 
weathered the ftorm of a tempef- 
tuous revolution, refufe not this 
faint tribute of grateful applaufe 
from a zealous admirer. And 
you, vz illuftrious fhades of War- 
ren, Montgomery, aud other de- 
parted heroes, forgive me, fhould 
the eulogy on your immortal. me- 
mories, ufual ipon this joyful day, 
be lefs fervent than common; it 
is not therefore the lefs fincere and 
heartfelt: great was your fall, but 
greater is your fame: the. cold 
earth received. your: bodies, but 
the remembrance of -vou lies en- 
tombed-in the breaft of every 
American. .Come with me, vz 
fathers in this afflembly, come drop 
a tear of gratitude over their graves: 
had it not deen for their bravery 
and- exertions, the filvered hair of 
of yourvold-age might now have 
been ‘defiled: by the vile duft of 
opprefion; ‘you might now per- 
hapsthave been the abjeét flaves of 
an abfolute -and-cruel lord, who 
would have. tyrannized over you 
with defpotic capricioufnefs, or 
cauifed your manly countenance to 
be furrowed. over with indelible 
marks of -his: ferocious power— 
your poflefions would have been 
fequeftered from you—your chil- 
dren, wives’ and grandfires torn 
away to aniwer the bafe defigns of 
lawlefs power—your days would 
have been overcaft by. the’ dark 


and lowering clouds of Calamity. 
poverty, might have been. your. 
lot-—mifery: your inevitable: pore: 
tion, and you yourfelves banithed 
toa Botany Bay, or other, 





© dittant climes, a dreary feene, 
Where half the convex wofld intrudes bee 
tweens 
Far different there from all that charm'd 
before, 
The various terrors of that hortid hhore— 
What forrows would have gloomed that 
parting day, 
That called you from your native walks. 
away; 
Whcn you, poor exiles, every pleafure pat, 
Hung rouné your bowers and fondly look. 
ed your taft, 
and took a long farewell, and withed in 
vain 
For feats like thefe be) ofd the wefterm 
main ; 
And thuddering fill to face the diftant 
detp, } 
- Returned and wept, and ftill returned @ 
weep.” 


Oh! who can tell the horrors of 
defpotic power! or who defcribe 
the agonizing condition of fuch 
as experience its baneful effeéts! 
My fellow youth, .can you refrain 
from joining your aged and hoary 
fires, in rendering the tribute of 
gratitude to the remembrance of 
thefe. departed worthies ? ;Have 
you not often melted.with ‘com- 
paffion at another’s woe, or“ wept 
at tales of innocence diftreft?”"— 
Has not your boiom often heaved 
at Affliction’s piercing accents, or 


your hearts with griefat the death 


ofa friend? Here is‘a caufe mere 
worthy your forrow; here freely 
and plentifully ler fall your tears: 
‘tis a. Warren for whom you 
mourn; a Montgomery for whom 
you. weep; and a. Laurens and 
others whofe tomb you ftrew with 
the laurels of immortality.. Ame- 
ricans,. imitate their glorious aud 
lhudable example; be ready at 
your country’s call; thew ihe 


world, that the influenve of free 
dom 


* Jefferfon’s Notes. 



























dom on'the American mind is not 
confined-to them, but sthat -you 
aifo feel its power. Yes, ye lovers 
of tyranny; ye ariftocrats, anar- 
chifts, Britifh emiffaries, or by 
whatever name you may be called, 
the fire of the firtt patriots did not 
die with them! Defift then from 
sour factions. innovations, your 
perfidious defigns; tremble, leatt 
the fierce thunder of indignant li- 
berty burft. with redoubled fury 
on your devoted heads. . For who 
js there in this country * fo bafe 
that would be a bondman? or who 
fo rude that would not be a free- 
man? or whoo vile that dees not 
lovehiscountry?” The influence 
of freedom onthe human conftitn- 
tion,in times of hoftility,is mot eon- 
fined tofingle individuals only; a 
whole nation has been feen difplay- 
ing its effects to the utter confu- 
fion‘and terror of their enemies. 
Turn-your attention to France— 
There fee.a more fublime -fpec- 
tacle than the .world ever. faw: 
twenty millions of freemen rifing 
in amafs to abafh the fatellites of 
defpotifm, As the rifing fun in 
a'foggy morn diflipates the bafe 
collection of mifts and vapours 
which obfcured the clear atmof- 
phere; fo. emancipated French 
men, in-theclonded dawn of their 
day, rofe to featter the heteroge- 
neous mixture of debafed minions 
that attempted to darken-the fe- 
rene fky of liberty. They rofe, 
and: York, with-his courageous af- 
fociates, fled difmayed, nor ftopt 
tl far beyond their reach. Many: 
are-thy heroes, France; but had it 
hot been for liberty, they proba- 
ly never would have appearedon 
the theatre of action ;---we fhould 
Hot now have heard the intrepid 
valor of a Pechégru praifed, the 
fteady fortitude of a Fourdan ad- 
mired, or the magnanimous’ and 
generous conduct of a Micheau 
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held up for imitation. Thename. 
andatchievements of a Dampierre, 
Dugomierre, arid innumerable 
others, would alike have beem une 
neard and unknown.) Fnftead of 
thefe, the fulfome adulations ofa 
Loxis whuld have-grated our ears, 
and the infignificant and. .uimmeane 
ing exploits of an infolent and aft 
furning nobility, ike: the cockte 
fhell expedition of Caligula; thé 
undeferved fubyects _ of ‘triumphs 
Who then can deny the fupérior 
influence of freedom an thewars 
like fpirit. of mankisid ; for who 
will contradic the evidence of ‘his 
fenfes? Should thedreadfubthuns 
der of heaven roll, or ‘the fierce 
hightnings flafh, could conviétion 


‘be more flriking ?.-Be@iimb shed; 


ve abettors of monarchy: Ye ure 
fond of holding up .ariftoeratie 
exanyple for imitation: »Hideiyour 
heads in aftonifhmenterd thame! 
Confider the European: eoitbinas 
tion, and be'wife, . fect iy -*yitey 
Noris this influence difcernible 
folely th. military, affiirs'; iti per- 
vades every Clats of citizens, and 
has alo a happy tendency to con 
troul our boifterous pathos,’ and 
promote domeftic happinets and 
tranquillity. In the enjoymentiof 
it we feel no envy or malice: thé: 
dictates of revengearedetetteds the 
poifened fhafts of yealoufy and an-— 
ger {pend their force in empty mur+ 
murs at: our feet; tlre finer affec-’ 
tions and emotions of the foul aré 
adherad to, and «their impultes: 
obeyed; the-iromage of apfterity 
and favageinhumanity yieldstothe 
golden zera of mpildnefs and aii-” 
able manners; the horrid din of 
difeord, and the fierce*eries of in- 
flamed difputation are drowned any 
the perfuative charms of heaven- 
born harmony, and the foothing 
voice of inftru&tion.—The lover 
then aflumes a different character 


from what he held before. le 
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_of theviolent and difgufting fuitor, 


he becomes the humble and atten- 
tive {wain, and his being a free- 
man, gives a zeft to the heart-felt 
emotions of his agitated but en- 
raptured bofom. Secure from in- 
terruption by thedifagreeable fum- 
mons of a tyrant, or the inhuman 
feizure of a prefs gang, the fond 
lover can fafely bafk in the fun- 
thine of his beloved’s fmiles; hé 
can proftrate himfelf before her; 
declare the warmth of his attach- 
ment, or the purity of his love; 
fwear that the, and fhe only can 
render life agreeable or defireable, 
and pour forth innumerable and 
vehement proteftations of his con- 
ftancy and unalterable affeétion: 
fhe can liften-with complacency 
to the amcrous tales daily repeat- 
ed by her devoted admirer; can 
gradually caufe her heart to 'ex- 
pand with compaffion for his mi- 
fery, till the feelsthe powerful but 
delightful paffion fteal impercepti- 
bly ‘upon her enchanted fenfes; 
till it thrills in every vein; and 
caufes her panting bofom to heave 
with tumultuous fenfations: then 
Jove is triumphant; for every fpe- 
cies of civil oppreflion, whereby 
they might be feparated, difappear. 
Ttisthe powerof freedom alfothat 
ftimulates the activity of the huf- 
bandman in his daily avocation, 
and enables him with pleafure and 
fatisfaction, to enjoy his indepen: 
dence. He knows no lordly maf- 
ter can feize the fruits of his in- 
duftry ; he retires after the heat of 
the day to his hamlet, to meet the 
endearing carefles of his beloved 
partner. Oh! the fond embraces 
of his affef&tionate children! His 
fituation is fuch as to infpire his 
heart oF contentment and feli- 
city. hyrs that gentl 

blow and di sib ’ health a ‘ay 
around ; ‘the flowers haftening to 
unfold: their beauties, and fill the 


air with their fragrance; the flocks 
that gambol in the meads + the 
feathered fongfters that breathe 
their amorous defirés in delightftl 
warblings ; the violin and the pipe 
that re-echo through the valley; 
the gay and airy notes of the hap. 
py villagers that refound in ev 

quarter—all, all create delicious, 
undefcribable emotions in- his 
tranfported bofom. He feels that 
he is formed for happinefs—that 
he is free; his heart overflows 
with gratitude to his God, and 
with the pureit benevolence to: 
wards his fellow creatures.—Phis 
influence likewife encourages the 
merchant to fend his fhips’ over 
the tempeftuous feas in queft of 
gain ; he fafely toils and ventures; 
it is for himfelf. What biit this 
infpired the venerable Franklin, 
openly and freely to declare his 
fentiments in parliament refpet- 
ing court meafures? And to what 
other ‘caufe ‘can we afcribe his 
warm and active exertions in fa- 
vour of American Independence? 
For this he croffed the feas, and 
braved the fary of the waves; nor 
heonly. We havealfo a Jefferfon, 
Laurens, Adams and Jay, who, 
during the late conteft, on every 
occafion, rifqued their all for us. 
As politicians, they fhine anrivel- 
led, and refleét the higheft honour 
on their native land. But can], 
ifenumerating politigal ys pafs 
by thee, Oh! Madifon? Although 
not a principal aétor till of late, 
yet art thou not lef illuftrious or 
worthy of praife. This 1s BE, 
who, fuperiorto foreign influence, 
has uniformly advocated the dig- 
nity and honour of his country. 
When Britain, that infolent and 
imperious nation, infulted our fag 
and captured our veffels, his great 
foul faw it with indignation: then 
he difplayed the true patriot, the 
man of independent charac 
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Ws the univerfal diffufion of 
knowledge always favours a revo- 
jution from abfolute’ power. to 
freedom, fo fuch revolutian, in its 
rarny promotes literature. Under 
its benign aufpices the ‘arts anid 
feiences ourifh, and men of ge- 
nius-and tafte daily {pring up. 
Every heart is filled with a_defire 
after knowledge, and» beats im- 

nous with ai ardent emiula- 
tion, to.afcend high in the feale 
of intelligence. *Tis not confin- 
edto the haughty and unfeeling 
nobleman, or to the up-ftart rich; 
it ulfo glows in the breait of the 
common citizen; and the indigent 
exerts his utmoftto obtain this de- 
fired objet.’ Not fhackled-by ex- 
ternal reftraints, the human mind 
¢dn give free {cope to its amazing 
powers, aud by ite brilliant ex- 
értions, caufe-every age to admire 
adimitate its illuftrious example. 
Tris animated by {cenes, and ex- 
cited by the ardour of purfuits 
which lately lay obfcured or loft 
in thedrear aby fs of ignoranceand 
bigotry. Its dazzling ivftre, as 
the effulgence of the ‘ King of 
Day,” will only diminifh and dif- 
appear, when, like him, retiring 
behind the weftern. hills with ma- 
jefty and grandeur, it fets down 
the fplendid, though unknown 
ftream of eternity.. “Phe abitrufe 
but neceflary feience of human 
intellect is fully inveitigated and 
Ulumined with the pure light of 
Pldinnefs and perfpicuity ; the 
admirable ftru@ure. of Man, and 
the aflinity he bears to-his omni- 
potent Maker, clearly pointed out; 
Phe objeéts of fenfe are confider- 
ed in. their proper light, and all 
things made fubfervient to our 
ufe. From earthly affairs, on the 
Wings of fublimity the mind foars 
aloft and traverfes 


oo 





OF pl “« the gange 
' planets, funs an¢ adamantine {pheses, 
Wheelinguathaken sh-ough ths void ius- 
menfe,” 
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It unfolds with eafe their apparent 
irregularities ; difcovers the laws 
by which they perforin their a- 
mazing revolutions ;. conftantly 
preferving the molt perfeét order 
and harmony ; and fully inveiti- 
gates the wonderful and awful 
phenomena of nature, which are 
the alternate fubjects of furprife, 
reverence and admiration, to ob- 
ferving multitudes, Nor does the 
mind ftop here; pofleffed of fa- 
culties immenfely capacious, it 
wings its flight tothe etherial man - 
fions, and contemplates HIM 

«* Who, light himfelf, in uncteated light 
Invefted deep, dwells awfully retired 
From mortal eye or angels purer ken.” 
Although yet in our infancy, we 
have already produced many emi- 
nent charaéters, celebrated for 
their genius, tafte and mental en- 
dowments. Among thefe we can 
count a Frankia, at whofe name 
imagination ftarts back, fearful of 
not doing juftice to his intrinfic 
worth. Asthe glitcering radiance 
of the evening ftar exceeds the 
faint, tremulous light of the other 
{maller Jumiaous bedies, fo. he 
fhone fuperior to his cotemparary 
refearchers in nature. The num- 
ber of his difcoveries, and inge- 
nuity of hisfolutions, far exceed 
theirs. Who was it that firlt.re- 


duced electricity to.a regular {yf . 


tem, and found out the analogy 
exifting between it and the light- 
ning? Who drew, the forked 
lightning from the clouds, and 
controuled it with a rod? “Twas 
Franklin ! 

fhade, much waft thou eftce 
while living; even foes were con- 
ftrained to pay thee the juit tribute 
of praife: Although thou art now 
one and become a partaker-of the 
bright glory of immortality, yet 
ftilithy fame is great upon earth, 
and thy name will be repeated with 
tranfport by every votary oF {ci- 
$ ence, 





Auguft, and. revered - 
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ence, tiil time is no. more, A 
Rittenhoufe next demands our at- 
cention for the brilliancy of his 
genius, and the fuperiority of his 
mechanifm: his great and com- 
prehenfive mind difdained to imi- 
tate any thing lefsthan theglorious 
works of an Almighty Being! In 
the ftructure of an: orrery heem- 
braced the fun and planets, dhewed 
their periodical revalations, and 
apparent motions, and magne view 
completely difplayed our. dolar 
fyftem. ** Although. he-fhas. not 
actually made a world, yet. he 
approaches nearer to his Maker 
than any man who has lived 
from the creation to the prefent 
dav.”* Asin philofophy, fo alfo 
jn the other fciences, has America 
produced numerous inftances of 
eminent perfonages. Who has 
not heard of a Barlow, Trumbull, 
Weft, Ramfay, and innumerable 
others, famous for their fcientific 
Knowledge, their poetic fancy, the 
excellency of their painting, or 
the elegance of. their narratives? 
low great, thea, are thy prof- 


> 
4 
i fee you in future ages, rifing 
fupcrior te all that preceded; na- 
flons viewing you withadmiration 
and aftouifhmear; catching with 
rapture your precepts, ayd joyfully 
imitaiing your dignified example; 


fee athranged fucceftion of 
warriorsy and other Contpicnoug 
characters appear; words {weet 
as honey” flow from the lips of 
inftruétors: the ftern voice.of re. 
publican yalor bids the enemy of 
his country beware; but the fire 
of the hero is bleaded with the 
amiable qualifications ofa Citizens 
he only draws his {word to avenge 
an injured. people; juftice is cui- 
tivated by all; virtue is the rule 
of their actions—How animating 
and pleafing the profpeé ! 
Happy country where freedom 
prevails! Thy fons are brave, ge- 
nerous and enliglitened!. They 
difplay no gloomy traits of fuper- 
ftition, mor exhibit melancholy 
fpectacles of the degradation of hu 
man nature. Pofterity being taught 
bytheiranceftors, will chant their 
praifesin pleafant f{trains, and.theie 
names: will be rendered immortal, 
‘€ Nor lefs fhall thy fair ones to glory af- 
cend, 
And genius and beauty in harmony blend; 


The graces of form fhall awake pure defire, 
And the charms of the foul ever cherih 


the fire ; 
Their fweetnefs unmingled; their manners 
refined, : 


And Virtue’s bright image inftamp’d oa 
their ming, 

With peace and foft rapture thal! teach 
life to glow, iit 

And light up a fmile in the afpet of woe.” 


* jefferfon’s Notes 
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And Grief detroys what Time a-while would fpare. Pore. 


F all the human. paffions, 
‘ grief is the moft deftru@ive. 
iis effets are permanent; and, 
when it finks deep into the mind, 
it generally proves fatal. Anger 
sod fear, being of a more violent 
nature, feldom laft long; but grief 
oiten turns intoa fixed melancholy, 
which preys upon the fpirits, and 
waltcs the conftitution, This paf- 


fion ought not to be indulged. It 
may generally be conquered in 
the beginning; but when tt has 
gained ftrength, all attempts to 
remove it are vain. 

No perfon can prevent the car 
lamities.of life; but it evinces true 
greatnefs of mind to bear them 
with ferenity. Many perfons make 
a merit of indulging grief, and, 

when 
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hen misfortunes happen, obfti- 

spefufe all confolation, till 
themind; overwhelmed with me- 
iancholy, finks under the load. 
such condu@t is not only deftruc- 
tive to health, butinconfiftent with 
reafon, religion, and common 
fenfe. * Thereare,’ fays Dr. South, 
‘what may be called the ceremo- 
fies of forrow, the pomp and of- 
tentation of effeminate grief, which 
fpeak not fo much the greatnefs of 
the mifery as the fmallnefs of the 
mind,’ 

; To perfevere 
In dbitinate condolement, is 2 courle 
Ofimoious ftubbornaets, unmanly grief. 
It hhewsa will moft incorre& to heav'’n, 
A heart unfostified, a mind iropstient: 
Aaunderitanding fimple and unichool'd, 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Change of ideas is as neceflary 
for'health as change of pofture. 
When the mind dwells long upon 
one fubjeét, efpecially one of a 
difagreeable nature, it hurts all the 
funétions of the body. Hence the 
indulgence of grief fpoils the di- 
geftion, and deftroys the appetite; 
by which means the fpirits are de- 
preffled, the nerves relaxed, and 
the bowels inflated with wind; 
the humours, alfo, for want of a 
freth fupply of chyle, become vi- 
hated. Thus many an excellent 
conftitution has been ruined by-a 
family misfortune, or any thing 
that occafions exceflive grief. 

Iris utterly impoffible that any 
perfon of a dejected mind fhould 
enjoy health. Life may, indeed, 
be dragged out for a few years. 

ut whoever would live toa good 
old age mutt be good humoured 
and cheerful. ‘This, “irideed, “is 
hot altogether in our own power; 
yet'our temper of mid, as well 
as ‘our ‘actions, depends. greatly 
pon ourfelves. We can either 
afociate with cheerful and melans 
choly companions, mingle in the 
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offices and amufements of life, or 
tit ftill, and brood over our cala- 
mities, as we'chufe. Thefe, -and 
many fuch things, are certainly 
in our power; and from thefe the 
mind generally takes its caff. 
The variety of fcenes which 
prefent themfelves to the fenfes, 
were certainly defigned to prevemt 
our attention from being too long 
fixed upon any fingle object. Na- 
ture abounds with variety; and 
the mind, unlefs fixed down by 
habit, delights in contemplating 
new objeéts. Examine them for 
fome time: When the mind be- 
gins to recoil, fhiftthefcene. By 
thefe means a conitant fucceflion 
of new ideas may be kept up, till 
what are difagreeable difappear. 
Thus travelling, eccafional ex- 


curfions into the country, the ttu- — 


dy of any art or icience, reading 
and writing on fuch fubjects as 
deeply engage the-attention, will 
expel grief fooner than the mott 
{prightly amvufements. 

It has already been oblerved, 
that the body cannot be healthy 
unlefs it be exercifed: neither can 
the mind: Indolence nourifhes 
grief. When the mind has no- 
thing elfe to think of but calamis 
ties, it is no wonder that itdyrells 
upon them. Few people are hurt 
by grief, if they purfue bufiness 
with attention. And, therefore, 
when misfortunes happen,-inftead 
of abftraéting ourfelves from, the 
world, or from bufineis, we ought 
to. engage in it with more than or- 
dinary attention, to difcharge with 


‘double diligence the funétrons of 


our ftation, and to mingle with 
friends of a cheerful and focial dif: 
pofition. 
Innocentamufementsate by nd 
means to be negkected. “Pheie, by 
eading the miud infentthiy to the - 
conteniplation ofagreeable abject 
help to difpel thegloem « hich 
mule 
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Laura. An tntereing Praghzent. 
misfortunes fhed over it! They 
make tinve {eer lefs tedious, and 
have many other happv effects. 
But it is to be lamented; that fome 
perfons, when overwhelmed with 


grief, betake themfelves to drink. 
ing. This is making the. cure 
worfe than the difeafe,and feldom 
fails to end in the ruin of fortune 
character an« conttitution, 








LADRA, OR THE 

IGHT asair the lovely Laura 

L, tript the green. It was the 
month of fmiling May, the feafon 
formed for harmony. The fong- 
fters of the vale now hop from 
fpray to {pray, from oak to elm, 
warble their {weet notes of love, 
and tell the mournful tale. The 
flowerets that fpread the gay mead 
no longer bang their drooping 
heads, but open as the day, waft on 
ambient air Arabia’s rich pur- 
fumes, and fpread their thoufand 
glowing colours round; Sol’s noon- 
tide beams dance upon the liquid 
ftream which runs murmuring by. 
The fcene was fweetly ftiill; Leura’s 
heart, attracted by the lure, beat 
withthe fofteft fenfations; atlength 
afomething bid her ftop. At a fimall 
diftance a lovely vouth lay, and 
reclining on a bank, a pipe and 
crook flept ufelefs by his fide; de- 
jection was piftured in his coun- 
tenance. It was Collin, the pride 
of fwains; and for Paffore/la Collin 
fighs, and hithet has he ‘come to 
vent his grief. Laura was affect. 
ed: * adamantine is that heart,’ 
fays fhe, ** which foftens notat 
another's woes; would to heaven 
I could cyre his pain, or mitigate 





RUSTIC RAMBLER, 


his grief-—Pa/fforella, cruel maid.” 
—Delicacy, that {weet intruder, 
bid the ruftic rambler to forbear 
the tafk—humanity in vain con- 
tended with the blufhing maid— 
foon fhe quits the lawn, and fies 
toPaforella; here the tells of Colin's 
woes; intreats the maid to bid him 
fly defpair. Paforella liftens— 
heaves a figh—If the fond thep- 
herd figh for her fhe will cure his 
heart. Laura again rambles, and 
again fhe meets the fwain; no 
more the pipe and crook lay ufe- 
lefs by; no more the forrowing 
youth bids fope adieu, and wel- 
comes fad de/pair ; again joy glad- 
dens in his countenance; again 
he joins the feftive dance; and a- 
gain the pipe liftens to the notes 
of mufic, and»breathes young Co- 
lin’s voice; no more his lambkins 
neglected rove along the green, 
and with their penfive bleatings 
intreat the fhepherd’s care, The 
villagers all mark the change avd 
wonder at the caufe—Poflorella 
tells *tis Laura—kind echo hears 
the ftory, and Time’s {wift wings 
{pread the tale from cot to hut; 
and all with one voice: blefs the 
hour of Laura's rambling. 





A eT. 
An Extra from the “ Ghoft-Seer, or Apparitionift, an Interefing Fraz- 


ment, found among the Papers of Count O 


© (ap fun was fetting when we 

came to the inn, where.a 
{upper had beeh prepared for ‘us. 
The Prince’s name had augmented 
our Company to fixteen. Befides 
the above-mentioned perfons,there 


* Vide Monthly Review, for September, 1794, p. 21, fer the merits of this work 
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was a Virtuofo of Ronte; fome 
gentlemen of Switzerland, and an 
adventurer of Palermo in regimei- 
tals, who pretended to, be a Cap- 
tain. We refolved to fpend the 


evening where we were, and to re- 
turn 








me mt et et ee or west ct tt 4 






turn home by torch-light, The 
onverfation at table was lively. 
The Prince could not forbear re- 
lating his adventure of the key, 
which excited a general furprize.* 
A warm difpute on the fubjeé 
prefently took place. Moftof the 
company pofitively maintained, 
that the pretended occult {ciences 
were nothing better than juggling 
tricks. The French .464¢, who 
had drunk rather too much wine, 
challenged the -whole tribe of 
Ghofts. The Englith Lord utter- 
ed blafphemies. The mufician 
made a crofs to exorcife the devil. 
Some of the company, amongft 
whom was the Prince, contended, 
that our judgment refpecting fuch 
matters ought to be kept in,fuf- 
a: In the mean time the 
kuffian officer difcourfed with the 
- ladies, and did not feem to pay at- 
tention to any part of the conver- 
‘ation. In the heat of the difpute, 
the pretended Sicilian Captain left 
the room ‘without being obferved. 
Malf‘an hour after he returned, 
Wrapt up in a cloak, and placed 
hitnfelf behind the. chair of. the 
_ Frenchman. “ A few moments 
go,” {aid he, “ you had the bold- 
hefs to challenge the whole tribe 
of Ghofts. Would you with to 
make a trial with one of them ?”— 
_ “T will,” anfwered the 44é, 
“af you will take upon you to: in- 
troduce one,” — 
_ That I am reatly to do,” re- 
plied the Sicilian, turning to us, 
“as foon as thefe ladies and gen- 
tlemen fhall have left us”.— 

“ Why only then?” exclaimed 
the Englifhman; ‘a courageous 
Ghoft has. furely no dread of a 
cheerful company.” 

“T would not anfwer for the 
confequences,” {aid the Sicilian. 

Vor. VI. No. 8. 


which he found his loft key- 





4 An Intersting Fragment. 


‘“‘ For heaven’s fake, no!” cried 
the ladies, ftarting affrighted from 
their chairs.— 

* Call your Ghoft,” faid the 
Abbé, in a tone of defiance; “ but 
warn him before-hand that he will 
have to encounter with a good 
blade.” At thefame time he afked 
one of the company fora f{word.— 

“If you preferve the fame in- 
tention in his prefence,” anfwered 
the Sicilian cooly, ‘* you may then 
actas you pleafe.” And addreffing 
the Prince: Your Highnefs,” 
added he, * thinks your ker has 
been in the hands of a ftranger; 
cam you conjecture in whofe?”— 
** No.”-—** Have you no fufpi- 
cion ?”-—** Certainly I have.”— 
*‘ Could you know the perfon if 
you faw him?”—“ Undoubtedly.” 

The Sicilian, throwing back his 
cloak, took out a looking glafs and 
held it before the Prince. **Is this 
the fame?”—The, Prince drew 
back aftonifhed. ‘* Whom have 
you feen ?” I faid.—* The Armi- 
nian.” i Sst 
The Sicilian concealed his look- 
ing-glafs under his cloak. 

Ts it the fame perfon?” de- 
manded the compauy.— The 
fame,”— ag é 

A fudden change manifefted it- 
felf on every face. No. more 
laughter was to be heard. All 
eyes. were fixed with Curiofity on 
the Sicilian. if 

“© Monfieur Abd! the matter 
grows ferious,”’ faid the Englifh- 
man. ‘ I advife you to think of 
retreating.’— ia ah 

“The fellow is poffefled with. 
the devil,” exclaimed the French- 
man, and flew out of the houte. 
The Jadies fereamed, and haftily 
left the room. The Virtuofo fol- 
lowed them. The German Fre- 
G 


_ bendary 
. 4 he pi 
* The Prince had loft a key. Stopping at a mountebank’s ftage, 5 
4 ticket in a lottery, which was then dgawing- He dsew a (mall box, vpomt se 
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bendary was f{noaring in a chair. 
The Ruffian officer continued in- 
different in his place as before. 

‘* Perhaps your intention was 
only to make this dravado appear 
ridiculous,” faid the Prince, after 
they were gone; “ or would you 
fulfil your promife with us ?”— 

“ Tt is true, replied the Sicilian, 
‘J was but jefting with the dé. 
I took him at his word, becaufe I 
knew very well that. the coward 
would not fuffer me to proceed to 
extremities. Befides, the matter 
is too ferious to be trifled with.”— 

“You grant it is in your 
power ?” 

The conjurer maintained a long 
filence, and kept his look fixed 
fteadily on the Prince, as if to ex- 
amine him. 

“It is in my power,” anfwered 
he at laft: 

The Prince’s curiofity was now 
raifed to the higheft pitch. “A 
fondnefs for the myfterionus had 
ever been his prevailing weaknefs. 
His improved underftanding, and 
a proper courfe of reading, had for 
fome time diffipated every idea of 
this kind; but the appearance of 
the Arminian had again revived 
them. He went afide witli the 
Sicilian, and I heard them in very 
earneft converfation. 

**You fee in me,” faid the 
Prince, ** a man who burns with 
impatience to be convinced on 
this momentous fubje@t. I would 
embrace as a benefactor, I would 
cherifh as my beft friend, him 
who could diflipate my doubts, 
atid remove the veil from my eyes. 
Would you render me this im- 
portant fervice?”— 

“« What is your requeft?” re- 
plied the Sicilian, hefitating, — 

“T now only beg a fpecimen 
of yourart. Let me fee an appa- 
rition,”== 


*¢ To what will this lead2” 


» After a more intimate ac- 
Sear aie with me, you may be 
able to judge whethe 
further inftrugion.” cre 

“I have the greateft efteem for 
your Highnefs, Mv prince.—T he 
firft fight of you, has bound meto 
you for ever. You have an up- 
limited command over my power, 
OME cin oo — 

** So you will let me fee an ap- 
parition.”— 

** But I muft firft be certain that 
you do not require it from mere 
curiofity. Though the invifible 
powers be in fome degree at my 
command, it is on this facred con- 
dition, that I do not abufe my 
empire.” — 

** My intentions are pure. I 
want truth,”— 

They left their places, and re- 
moved toa window, where I could 
no longer hear them. The Eng- 
lifh Lord, who had likewife liften- 
ed to this converfation, took me 
afide: “ Your Prince is a generous 
man. Iam forry forhim. Iwill 
pledge my falvation that he has to 
do with a rafcal.”— 

“ Every thing depends on the 
manner in which. the conjurer 
will extricate himfelf from this bu- 
finefs.””— 

‘Well! the poor fellow is now 
affeéting to be delicate. He will 
not thew his tricks, unlefs he hears 
the found of gold. “We are nine. 
Let us make a colleétion. That 
will fubdue him, and perhaps open 
the eyes of the Prince.” — 

I confented. ‘The Englifhman 
threw fix guineas upon a plate, 
and gathered around, Each of us 
gavefomelouisd’ors. The Ruffian 
officer was particularly pleafed with 
our propofal ; he gave a bank note 
of one hundred and fifty zechins; 
a prodigality which aftonifhed the 
Englifuman. We brought the 


money to the Prince. “ Be fo 
kind,” 
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kind,” faid the Englifh Lord, as 
to prevail on this gentleman to 
exhibit to us a fpecimen of his 
art, and to aecept of this fmall 
token of our gratitude.” The 
Prince added a ring of value, and 
offered the whole to the Sicilian. 
He hefitated a few moments. 
« Gentlemen,” faid he afterwards, 
“1 am humbled by this genero- 
fity, but I yield to your requett. 
Your wifhes fhall be gratified.” 


. —Atthe fame time he rung the 


bell—* As for this money,” con- 
tinued he, “on which I have no 
claim for myfelf, permit me to 
fend it to the next monattery, to 
be applied to pious ufes. I fhall 
only keep this ring, as a preci- 
ous memorial of the worthieft of 
Princes.” 

The landlord came in; the 
Sicilian gave him the money.— 
“He is arafcal notwithftanding,” 
faid the Englifhman, whifpering 
tome. “ He refufes the money 
becaufe at prefent his defigns are 
chiefly on the Prince.” — 

* Whom do you want to fee?” 
faid the conjurer.— 

The Prince confidered for a 
moment. ‘* You had better de- 
mand at once a great perfonage,” 
faid the Englifhman. ‘ Afk for 
Popé Ganganelli. It can make no 
difference to this gentleman.” 

The Sicilian bit his lips. I 
not call one of God’s anoint- 
e | Paeaaee 

“ That is a pity!” replied the 
Englith Lord; * perhaps we might 
have heard from him what difor- 
der he died of.” 

“ The Marguis de Lanoy,” began 
the Prince, “ was a French Ge- 
neral in the feven years war, and 
my moftintimate friend. Having 
received a mortal wound in the 
battle of Ha/ftinbeck, he was carried 
tomy tent, where he foon after 


diedia my.arms. In his laft ago- 
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ny he made a fign for me to ap- 


proach.—Prince, faid he.to me, E 


fhall never fee my country any 
more, I muft acquaint you witha 
fecret known to none but myfelf. 
In a convent, on the frontiers of 
Flanders, lives a..... we a dde 
expired. Death cut the thread of 
his fpeech. I wifh,to fee my 
friend to hear the remainder.” 
**'You afk much!” exclaimed 
the Englifhman with an oath, and 
addrefling the Sicilian; “I pro- 
claim you the greateft forcerér on 
earth, if you can refolve this prob-. 
lem.”—We admired the fagacity 
of the Prince, and unanimoufly 
applauded his requeft. In the 
mean time the conjurer was hattily 
walking about the room, indeci- 


five, and apparently dtruggling 


with himfelf. | 

“ This was,all that the dying 
Marquis communicated to, you ?” 

** Nothing more.” . 

** Did you make no farther in- 
quiries about the matter in, his 
country ?”— 

* T did, but they all proved 
fruitlefs.” ' 


‘© Had the Marquis led an irte~ . 


proachable life? Idare not call 
every fhade indiftin@ly.”— 

‘“* He died, repenting the errors 
of his youth,”"— 


‘Do you carry with you any , 


remembrance of him /”— 

“I do.” —The Prince had really 
a fnuff-box, with the Marguis’s 
portrait enamelled in miniatureon 
the lid, which he had placed upon 


the table near his plate during the . 


time of fupper. 
‘J do not want to know what 


it is. If you will leave mealone, 
you fhall fee the deceafed.”’— 7 
He defired us to ;pafs into the 


other pavilion, and wait there till, . 


he called us, . At the fame time 
he caufed all the furniture to be 


removed out, of the room, the 
at window s 
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500 An Interefing Fragment. 


windows to be taken out, and the 
fhutters to be well bolted. He 
ordered the innkeeper, with whom 
he appeared to be intimately con- 
netted, to bring a veffel with 
burning coals, and carefully to 
extinguifh every fire in the houie. 
Previous to our leaving the room, 
he obliged us feparately to pledge 
our honour, that we would main- 
tain an everlafting filence refpeét- 
ing every thing we might fee and 
bear. The doors of the pavilion 
we were in were bolted behind u 

when we left it. 

It was paft eleven, and a dead 
filence reigned in the whole houfe. 
As we were retiring from the fa- 
Joon, the Kuflian officer afked me, 
whether we had loaded piftols. 
“To what purpofe?” faid I.— 
* They may poflibly be of fome 
ufe,” replied he. “ Wait a mo- 
ment. I will provide fome.” He 
went away. The chamberldin 
PEEL: and I opened a window 
oppofite the pavilion wé had left. 
We fancied we heard two perfons 
whifpering to each cther, anda 
noife like that of a ladder applied 
to one of the windows. This 
was, however, a mere conjecture, 
and I dare not affirm it as a fact. 
Half an hour after the Ruffian of- 
ficer came back witha brace of 
piftols. We faw him load them 
with powder and ball. It was al- 
moft two o’clock in the morning 
when the conjurer came for us. 
Before we entered the room he de- 
fired us to take off our fhoes, coats, 
and waiftcoats. He holted the 
doors after us as before. 

We found in the middle of the 
zoom a large black circle, drawa 
with charcoal, the {pace within 
which was capable of containing 
us all ten very eafily. ‘The planks 
of the chamber floor next to the 
wall were taken up, quire round 


the room, fo that the place where 


we flood was, as it were, infulat: 
ed. An altar, covered with black, 
was placed in the center upon a 
carpet of red fattin. A Chaldean 
bible w-< laid open, together with 
2 dead man’s fkull; and a filver 
crucifix was faftened upon the al- 
tar. Inftead of wax tapers, fome 
{pirits of wine were burning ina 
filver box. A thick {moke of per- 
fume obf{cured the light, and dark- 
ened the room. The conjurer 
was undrefied like us, but bare- 
footed. About his neck he wore 
an amulet, fufpended by a chain 
of man’s hair; round his middle 
was a white apron, marked with 
myfterious cyphers and fymboli- 
calfigures. He defired us to take 
hold of each other’s hand, and ob- 
ferve a profound filence. Above 
all, he ordered us not to afk the 
apparition any queftion. He de- 
fired the Englifh Lord and myfelf, 
whom he feemed to miftruft the 
moft, conftantly to holdtwo naked 
{words acrofs, one inch high, a- 
bove his head, during all the time 
of the conjuration. We formed 
a half moon round him; the Ruf- 
fian officer placed himfelf clofe to 
the Englifh Lord, and was the 
neareft to the altar. The conju- 
rer ftood with his face turned to 
the eaft upon the fattin carpet. 
He {prinkled holy water in the di- 
reétion of the four cardinal points 
of the earth, and bowed three 
times before the bible. The fo- 
mula of the conjuration, of which 
wé did not underftand a word, 
lafted for the fpace of feven or 
eight minutes; at the end of which 
he gave a fign to thofe who ftood 
the neareft behind him, to feize 
him faft by his hair. In the moft 
violent convulfions, he thrice cal- 
led the deceafed by his name, and 
the third time he ftretched his hand 
towards the crucifix. 
On a fudden we all felt, at the 
fame 











; + 











fame inftant, a ftroke as of a flath 
of lightning, fo powerful, that it 
obliged us to quit each other’s 
hands. A terrible thunder fhook 
the houfe. The locks sarred ; the 
doors creaked; the cover of the 
fiver box fell down, and extin- 
guithed the light; and on the op- 

fite wall,over the chimney, ap- 
peared ahuman figure, in a bloody 
fhirt, with the palenefs of death 
on its countenance. 

“Who calls me?” faid a hol- 
low, and hardly intelligible voice. 

“Thy friend,” anfwered the 
conjurer, ** who refpects thy me- 
mory, and prays for thy foul.”— 
He named the Prince. 

The anfwers of the apparition 
were given at very lony intervals. 

“ What does he want of me?” 
continued the voice. 

“ He wants to hear the remain- 
der of a fecret,wiich thou began’ it 
toimpart to him in thy laft mo- 
ments.” 

“Ina convent on the frontiers 
of Flanders livesa.......—” 

The houfe again trembled; a 
dreadful thunder rolled; a flath of 
lightning illuminated the room; 
the doors flew open, and another 
human figure, bloody and pale as 
the firft, but more terrible, ap- 
peared on the threfhold. .The 
fpirit in the box begah cgain to 
burn by itfelf, and the hall was 
light as before. 

* Who is amongft us?” ex- 


4 5 ! . oS 
claimed the conjurer, terrified, and 


ee around a look of horror ; 
id not want thee.”=—The fi- 
gure advanced with flow and ma. 
Jettic fteps dire€&tly up to the altar, 

on the fattin carpet over a- 


mn 
gainft us, and touched the cruci- 


a, The firft figure was nq more. 
|. Who calls me?” demanded 
te fecond apparition. 
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The conjurer began to tremble. 
Terror and amazement overpow- 
ered us. I feized a pittol. The 
forcerer fnatched it out of my 
hand, and fired it at the appari- 
tion, The ball rolled lowly upon 
the altar, and the figure remained 
unaltered. The forcerer. fainted 
aivay. : 

** What is this?” exclaimed the 
Enghithman, in aftonifhment. He 
was going to firike at the Ghoft 
with a word. \‘The figure touch- 
ed his arm,and his weapon fellon 
the ground. Courage forfook us. 

During all this time the Prince 
ftood fearlefs and tranquil, hiseves 
fixed on. the fecond apparition. 
** Yes, I know thee,” faid he at 
laft, with emotion; ** Thou art 
Lany. Thou art my friend. 
Wience doft thou come?” 

“ Eternity is mute. Atk me 
about my paft life.” 

©] with to know who itis that 
lives in the Convent which thou 
mentioned’ft to me*in thy lait mo- 
ments °”” 

“ My daughter.” 

“ How ! Haft thon been a fa- 
ther!” 

* Woe is me that I was, not 
fuch an one as I ought to have 
been.” 

‘«« Art thou not happy, Lavey ?” 

‘* God has judged.” 

Can I render thee any further 
fervice in this world?” 

« None, but to think of thy- 
felf.’” 

‘+ How mnft I do it?” 

‘ Thou will’ hear at Rome.” 

The thunder again rolled; a 
black cloud of fmoke filled the 
rooin; it difperfed, and the figure 
was no longer vitible. I forced 
open one of the window fhutters. 
Ir was day breaks °°" 2 
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The American Mufe. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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Lines addreffed to a young Gentleman who left America at the Commencement 


Se ens 




















of the late Revolution. Written nearly at that time. 


HY fhould the mind that boafts the mufe’s flame, 
From hoftile Britain claim its dues of fame, 
While ardent chiefs, engaged in glorious ftrife, 
Pour for their injur’d land each godlike life, 
While native Hudfon’s plaintive waters flow, 
Refponfive murmuring to the voice of woe? 


Oh for the valiant who the field have trod, 
Whom nations reverence and the juft applaud! 
Oh for the dauntlefs mind’s indignant fire, 
Which martial deeds and confcious worth infpire! 
Who, warm for freedom, fall a willing prey, 

For thefe referve the elegiac lay. 

Heavens! fhall a foul that knows no patriot fame, 
But kindles to a penfion or a name, 

‘That pours the fervile, mercenary lay 

To every vicious favourite of the day, 

Drink from the pure poetic ftream, defign’d 

For virtue, freedom, and the afpiring mind ? 

Ah! rather let oblivion lay him Jow, 

Who flees his country and derides her woe ; 
Who, when oppreffion’s torrent {weeps the plain 
Where peace and plenty held their gentle reign, 
Sings unconcern’dly from the mountain’s brow, 
The fource of ftreams that ravage all below. 


No longer be deceiv’d, miftaken youth, 

Nor truft the voice of intereft for truth: 

The fervile fons of men, in filent pain, 

Too long have yielded to the regal chain; 

As Indian tribes with proftrate awe adore 
The gorgeous idol which they dreft before. 
But pitying heaven diffufes now a light, 

To wake the nations from their flavith night, 
And kindles up at length the minds, whofe blaze 
Shall caft new radiance on our brightning days. 
Still can’ft thou give the hand of faith to thofe 
Who plunged thy country in unequal’d woes, 
Unchain’d the barbarous natives of the wood 
That feaft on anguifh and delight in blood, 
Made blazing cities fire the vaulted fky, 

And low on earth their godlike heroes lie? 

















New-York, 1780. 
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Ah! yet return i 
Horror, and war, and defolation ey ot 


Though anxious cares in every brea prevail, 
And fighs of forrows fwell the vernal gale, 
Ah! yet return to celebrate the brave, 

Who, warm for glory, find.an early grave: 
O’er every field unnumber’d chiefs are fpread, 
And dark oblivion fhrouds each haplefs head; 
Calmly they reft in undifturb’d repofe, 

And mourn no longer their Columbia’s woes: 
But fome bleft bard fhall ftill recite their praife, 
In lofty numbers, to impartial days. 

Nor think our firm, unyielding bands can ceafe 
To {corn the proffer of a treacherous peace? 
While dauntlefs W asntncton his aid imparts, - 
Conduéts our armies, and commands our hearts, 
Fearlefs of danger, where he points the way 
No wants difband them, and no toils difmav: 
While all the admiring world, with filent gaze, 
Reyeres the Fabius of our modern days. 

On him we feel our every hope depend, 

His country’s faviour, uncorrupted#riend. 
Attend his footfteps, all ye guardian powers, 
Repel his dangers with a love like ours! 

For arm’d for pF for her facred caufe, 
The nobleft champion for her failing laws; 
Great and ferene, he long the field has trod, 
To fhield our rights, the delegate of God. 

Thus V*****, thus I give the plaintive lay, 
The beft, alas! my feeble mufe can pay, 

To fing the men whofe valor fhould infpire 
Thy glowing bofom with a nobler fire: 

For ah! if diftant times record thy fame, 

They join thy generous, to the traitor’s name. 





casiatinimeaidmaaramiandaa 
EVENING—A PASTORAL. 
EHOLD, o’er diftant hills, with feeble light, 





Bright Sol retires and leaves the world to night; 


A dutky gloom around the fields is {pread, 
And day, with all its numerous charms, is fled:. 


The weary fhepherd now comes whiftling home— 


His fleecy charge, fatigu’d, have ceafed to roam: 
He haftens home, in ardent hopes to find — 

The lafs who moft has pleafed his ruftic mind: 
The milk-maid’s pail is fill’d with lufcious cream, 
While youth and vigour in her vifage beam : 

She trips along, unconfcious of difmay, 
Her heart is pure, her countenance is gv. 


Though o’er our ruin’d plains 


MATILDA. 
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Now ail retire to carol on the green, 

Where peace and happinefs alone are feen; 
Or feated.on.the turf before the door, 

Some ancient fire relates the tales of yore: 
Each hearer liftens with attentive ear, 

His fimple anceftor’s exploits to hear. 
Already has the Moon afecnded high, 

To take poffeflion of the, vaulted iky ; 

The trees bedecked with, their precious load, 
Throw far their fhadows)o’er the dufty road; 
The birds of day: have all retir’d to reft, 
Each couple now fecure within their neft ; 
As when bright Sol retires o’er diitant hills, 
The filver Moon his radient office fills; 

So when.all other birds the groves forfake, 
The nightingale begins his moan to make ; 
He warbles.forth in. fweetly pleafing ftrains; 
The lover liftens, and forgets his pains. 

But now. the darkfome night draws on apace, 
The neighb’ring groves all wear.a gloomy face, 
The lads and laffes all have quit the plains, 
And nought but drearinefs and me remains. 


Auguft, 1795. A. Z. 
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LINES IN THE DEATH OF CUTHULLIN. 
{From Mifcelianeous Works by John Blair Linn. ] 


OW murm’ring dies the bard’s flow plaintive fong, 

N Old Carri? joins and pours the ftrain along; 
he foothing notes in gloomy mufic roll, 

And {weet inftill foft forrow tothe foul— 

Joys that are paft are call’d to pleafing view, 

And tender themes the thoughtful breaft renew. 

Along Slimora’s dark and forrowing plains, 

The ghofts of bards are heard in woeful ftrains; 

Thro’ whifp’ring woods foft founds flow fad along, 

Night’s verdant vallies the fond note prolong. 


So when the day is lull’d in filent eafe, 
And in the valley fteals the cooling breeze; 
The mountain bee’s {weet hum ftrikes Offian’s ear, 
And claims the tribute of a tender tear. 
In their fwift courfe the gales the murmur drown, 
But foon again returns the pleafing found. 

Slant looks the fun upon the dreary field! 
Gradual the hills to low’ring fhadow’s yield ! 
** Cuthullin bid his hundred bards to raife 
The lofty fong in noble Fingal’s praife; 
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When pleafing dreams upon the chief defcend ; 
When diftant far the floating mufic calls, 

And the faint light gleams on fair Selma’s walls; 
Or let the grief of flowing Lara rife, 

Brave Calmar’s* mother’s folitary fighs; 
When from the hills he anfwer’d not her call, 
And his ftrong bow hung in his f{pacious hall. 
Place on that branch the fhield of Caithbat near, 
Bring near Cuthullin’s dreadful afpen {pear, 
That battle’s found may from the valley rife, 
When the grey beam fhall gild the eaftern tkies.” 


The melancholy notes flow’d {weet along, 
The chief lean’d on his fhield and heard the fong; 
The mufic of their harps the hundied ceafe, 
Sleep foftly fell atid lull’d therti into peace. 
The fon of Semo was awake alone, 
His foul was fix’d, the beams of battle flione; 
Gradual the hundred burning oaks decay, 
_ Faint red light glimmers oni the diftant way; 
A mournful filence wraps the gloomy fields, 
The voice of woe its feeble accénts yields; 
The dead pale ghoft of warlike Calmar’s feen, 
Dimly he ftalk’d alang the filent green. 
Dark is the wound of the fharp pointed fpear, 
Pale on his face Joy’s clouded rays appear; 
Before the wind his locks diforder’d wave, 
He calls Cuthtillin to his chilly cave. 
The godlike hero rifing ftom the ground, 
Threw his blue eyes in awful terrof round: 
“ Son of the cloudy night, he fiercely faid, 
Why doft thou leave tht gravé’s dark filent fhade ? 
Why, ghoft of noble Calmar, Erin’s friend, 
Doft thou on me thy frightful afpeé bend? 
Would’ft thou perfuade me Matha’s gallant fon, 
he wars of Cormac, afid the foe, to fun. | 
Thy arm in war; O Calmar! ne’et did ceafe, 
Not was thy manly voice for filent peace. fs 
How art thou chang’d, © chief of Lara’s wave! _ 
If thou would bid Cuthullin fly the brave? 
Oft has the battle its loud roaring fpread; 
But from the foe Cuthullir never fled. 
I never fear’d the hideous ghofts of nights 
Thro’ the bleak wind they take their dolefome flights 
Small is their knowledge, weak their flender arm, 
In courage cloth’d the hero fears no harm; 


Vox. VI. No. 8. 
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But in war’s danger glows Cuthullin’s foul, 
Joyful he hears the warrior’s chariot roll, 

The trump’s frill blaft, the noify ¢lang of fteel, 
The hoarfe refounding of the boffy thield— 
Thou ghoft retire to thy fad darkfome cave, 
Thou art not Calmar, he was great:and brave! 
War his delight, the hero fear’d no harm, 

Like heaven’s thunder was his mighty atm.” 
The ghoft fwift wing’d his melancholy ways, 
He heard fweet flow the foothing voice of praife. 

‘SMT? Cae — 


A MASONIC SONG. 
A MASON ’s life’s the life for me, 


With joy we meet each other, 
We pafs our time with mirth and glee, 
And hail each friendly Brother : 
In Lodge ne party feuds are feen, 
But careful we in this agree, 
To banith care or {pleen. 
The Mafter’s call, we one and all, 
With pleafure foon obey ; Writ 
With heart and hand we ready fiand, 
Our duty ftill to pay. 
But when the glafs goes round, 
Then mirth and glee abound, 
We're all happy to a man; 
We laugh a little, we drink a little, 
We work a little, we play a little, 
We laugh, &c, 
We fing a little, are merry a little, 
And fwig the flowing can, 
And {wig, &c. 


See in the eaft the Mafter ftands, 
The Wardens fouth and. weft, Sir, 
Both ready to obey command, 
Find work or give'us-reft, Sir. 
The fignal given, we all.prepare, 
With one accord obey the word, 
To work by‘rule or fquare : 
Or if they pleafe, the ladder raife, 
Or plumb the level line, 
Thus we employ our time with joy, 
Attending every fign. 
But when the glafs goes round, 
Then mirth and glee abound, 
We're all happy to a man; 
We laugh a little, and drink a little, 
We work a little, and play a little, 
We fing a little, are.merry a little, 
And {wig tie flowing can. 








Th’ 
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Th’ Almighty faid, ‘* Let there be light; 
Effulgent rays appearing, 
Difpell’d the gloom, the glory bright 
To this new world was cheering : 
But unto Mafonry alone, 
Another light, fo clear and bright, 
In myftic rays then fhone ; 
From eaft to weft it {pread fo faft, 
And Faith and Hope unfurl’d, 
And brought us thee, {weet Charity, 
Thou darling of the world. 
Then while thé toaft goes round, 
Let mirth and glee abound, 
Let’s be happy to a man; 
We'll laugh a little, and drink 4 little, 
We'll work a little, and play a little, 
We'll fing a little, be merry a little, 
And {wing the flowing can. 
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Written ina Cottage Garden at a Village in Lorrain, and occajioned by a 
Tradition concerning a Tree of Rofemerry. By Dr. Langhorne. 


ARBUSTUM LOQUITOR. 


THOU! whom love and fancy led, 
To wander near this woodland hill ; 
If ever mufic fmooth’d thy quill, 
Or pity wak’d thy gentle reed, 
Repofe beneath my humble tree, 
If thou low’ft srmPLicity. 


STRANGER, if thy lot is laid 

In toilfome fcenes of bufy life; 

Full forely may’ ft thou rue the ftrife 
Of weary paffions ill repaid : 

In a garden live like me, 

If thou lov’ft srmpxrciry. 


Flowers have fprung for many a year 
O’er the village maiden’s grave, 
Who one memorial fprig to fave 

Bore it from a fifter’s bier ; 

And homeward walking wept o’er me 
The true tears of simpLicity. 


And foon her cottage window near 
With care my {lender ftem fhe plac’d; 
And fondly thus her grief embrac’d, 

And cherifh’d fad'remembrance dear Tae 
For Love fincere, and Friendthip free, 

Are children of simplicity. 
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When paft was many a painful day. 
Slow pacing on the village green, 
In white were all its maidens feen, 

And bore my guardian friend away : 
Ah, death! what facrifice to thee! 
The ruins of simPLicity. 


One faithful fwain her heart approv’d, 
A youth whofe fond and generous breaft 
With many an artlefs figh confefs’d, 

In nature’s language, that he lov’d ; 
But, sTRANGER! ’tis no tale for thee, 
Unilefs thou lov’ft stmpLicity. 


He died—and foon Her lip was cold, 
And foon her rofy cheek was pale ; 
The village wept to hear the tale 
When flow for both, the death-bell toll'd — 
Beneath yoh flow’ry turf they lie, 
The lovers of stmPLicity. 


Yet one boon have I to crave; 
Srrancer, if thy pity bleed, 
Wilt thou do one tender deed? 
Strew my pale flowers o’er their grave: 
So light may lie the turf on thee, 
Becaufe.thou lov’ft simPLicity. 
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LINES IN THE STYLE OF SHENSTONE. 
By M. E. O’Brien. 
ELEAS’D from dull bondage his days, 
The captive exults to be free, 
Yet dear lefs his freedom and eafe, 
Than Delia, fair charmer, to me. 


No brightnefs the dew-drops difclofe ; 
Obfcure are the beauties of {pring ; 
No fweets hath the opening rofe; 
No melody fongfters that fing. 


No longer the woodbine exhale 
Rich odours,. or jeffamine gay ; 
No cheerfulnefs waft on the gale, 
When Delia, fair charmer’s, away. 
No more fhall my oxen complain 
Of the labours they ftill undergo ; 
Should Delia partake of their cain 
They’d utter content in their low. 


My bees are fo emulous grown, 


With harmonic hum thro’ the ‘OV 
Phey pilfer the bloffom Sibitnin . 
Since Delia has liftened-to love. 





But 
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But oft are their labours unpaid; 
Few fweets'do in common appear; 

To Delia’s chafte lips haye they fled, 
For the neftar of Virtue'is there. 











THE DISAPPOINTED HUSBAND. 


SCOLDING Wife fo long a fleep poffefs’d, 
Her fpoufe prefum’d ber foul was now at reft. 

Sable was call’d to hang the room with black ; 
And all their cheer was fugar, rolls, and fack. 
Two mourning ftaffs food fentry at the door; 
And Silence reign’d, who ne’er was there before ! 
The ciokes, and tears, and handkerchiefs, prepar’d, 
They march’d, in woeful pomp to the church-yard ; 
When, fee, of narrow ftreets what mifchiefs come! 
The very dead can’t pafs in quiet home! 
By fome rude jolt the coffin-lid was broke, 
And Madam from her dream of death awoke. 
Now all was fpoil’d! the Undertaker’s pay, 
Sour faces, cakes, and wine, quite thrown away. 
But fome years after, when the former feene 
Was aéted, and the coffin nail’d again, 
The tender hufband took efpecial care 
To keep the paflage from difturbance c'gar ; 
Charging the bearers that they tread aright, 
Nor put his dear in fuch another fright. 


ae ERR EE a TH 
PICTURE OF A NEW-ENGLAND VILLAGE. 
By Timotny Dwicut, D.D. 


AIR Verna! lovelieft village of the weft; 
Of every joy, and every charm poffefs’d; 

How pleas’d amid thy varied walks I rove, 
Sweet, cheerful walks of innocence and love, 
And o’er thy fmiling profpeéts caft my eyes, 
And fee the feats of peace and pleafure rife, 
And hear the voice of induftry refound, 
And mark the fmile.of competence around! 
Hail, happy village! o’er thy cheérful lawns, 
With earlieft beauty, {pring delighted dawns; 
The northward fun begins his vernal fmile; 
The fpring-birds carol o’er the crefly rill: 
The thower that patters in the ruffled ftream, 
The ploughboy’s voice that chides the lingering team, 
The bee, induftrious, with his bufy fong, 
The woodman’s axe the diftant groves among, 
The waggon rattling down the rugged fteep, 
The light wind lulling every care to fleep; 
All thefe, with mingled mufic from below, 
Deceive intruding forrow as I go. 
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Sweet-{miling village! lovelieft of the-hills! 
How green thy groves! how pure thy glafly rills' 
With what new jov I walk thy verdant ftreets! 
How often paufe to breathe thy gale of fweets! 
To mark thy well-built walls, thy budding fields, 
And every charm that rural nature yields, 

And every joy to competence allied, 

And every good that virtue gains from pride! 

No griping landlord here alarms the door, 

The half for rent, the poor man’s little ftore. 

No haughty owner drives the humble fwain 

To fome far refuge from his dread domain; 

Nor waftes, upon his robe of ufelefs pride, 

The wealth which fhivering thoufands want befide ; 
Nor in one palace finks a hundred cots, 

Nor in one manor drowns a thoufand lots ; 

Nor, on one table, fpread for death and pain, 
Devours what would a village well fuftain. 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 





BRUSSELS, Jane ¢. 

N a convent fituate mear this town, a 
if nun has been difcovered in a fubter- 
rancous dungeon, chained to the ground, 
where fhe had been confined two years, 
snd was to have terminated her days. 
Her crime waslove. The abdbefsand the 
principal nuns are on this account clofely 
guarded, and will be called to an account 
tor fo barbarous a condu&. 

Lonpow, Juneg. A mefienger arrived 
on Sunday from Pecerfburgh, with the ra- 
t fication of a treaty between this conntrv 
and Ruffia, by which the latter, we un- 
certand, engages to furnifh to this country 
twelve fail of the line and eight frigates. 
This treaty it is faid is preliminary toa 
triple alliance between the courts of Lon- 
don, Vienna, and Peterfburgh. The 
object of all thefe treaties is to continue 
this calamitous conteft, and to extend 
the flames of war from the frigid to the 
torrid zone. 

15. ] A report of the death of the fon of 
the late king of France, and of the fur- 
render of Luxembourg to the French, was 
circulated vetterday with machconfidence. 

On the truch of that report, the Moni- 
ceurs and other Paris papers of the 7th, 
#t, @th, and roth inf. which we re- 


ceived by exprefs this morning, enable us 
to afford a confirmation, together with a 
very ample detail of the ciecumftances 
that attended both thofe events. 

The fon of Louis XVI. died in the af- 
ternoon of the Sth infant. 
prefented to the Convention by the com- 
mittee of Genera] Safety on the next day, 
it appears that he had for fome time been 
ill of a fwelling in his right knee, and in 
his left hand’ The fymptoms at Arf 
were by no means alarming, nor were 
any dangerous confequences apprehended 
until lofs of appetite, accompanied wits 2 
violent fever,enfueg. Ateleven o’clock in 
the morning of the eighth, the diforder, 
was pronounced, would prove fatal, and 
a quarter paft two o'clock on the fame 
day he died. 

According to the ftatement of the come 
mittee of General Safety, the decealed 
was attended by the moft eminent furge- 
ons and phy ficians, and there 1s n0 — 
for fuppofing that any of the duties whic 
humanity didtates were neglected. , 

Desir, June 22. A fite for the 
forming a college for the education * 
Roman Catholic youth, is at length fixe 
upon,in the neighbourhood of Glafinevin, 
near the refidence of Mr. Mitchell. be 


— 


By the report * 





















salce is 16 acres, and it is in a healthful 
leafant fituation. 

rahe Dublin Society have taken a lot of 

ground in the vicinage of Glaffnevin, for 

a botanical garden. 

Yeiterday the Hon. James Butter, fon 
to the Earl of Ormond, and Philip New- 
ton, of the county of Carlow, Eig; were 
brought to the bar of the court of King’s 
Bench, to receive fentence for a riot and 
outrage committed on the dwelling houfe 
of Redmond Duffy, of the city of Kil- 
kenny, furgeon; on the night of the 3d of 
September, 1792, atid of which they and 
others not yet brought up, were convicted 
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laft fummer affizes at Kilkenny. The 
court, in the moft elegant and learned 
fpeech, fhewed the enormity of the of- 
fence, and the necefflity of making an 
example of people of Mr. Butler's rank ; 
but that in confideration of their agent, 
Mr. Kemmis, engaging to pay all the 
cofts and expences (out of pocket) which 
we underftand amount to 4461. 12s. Id. 
the court were pleafed to reduce the fine 
they intended to impofe on them to 6d. 
but ordered them two months imprifon- 
ment in Newgate, and to give fecurity in 
Sool. each, and two fureties in 2501. 








DOMESTIC O 


CCURRENCES. 





WINCHESTER, Auguft 17. 

E hear from Moreficid, that a Mr. 

See, his eldeft fon, and anegro 

man were killed by lightning on Friday 

6th inft. ‘They were in 2 meadow making 

hay, and went, under a tree for thelter 

during the violence of the ftorm, where it 

appears the hand of Providence vifited 

them, and put a period to their exiftence. 

Mr, See was a worthy man, and much 
refpected. 

Ricumonp, Aug. 23. In confequence 
of the quantity of rain which has lately 
fallen, the James river canal gave way, 
twenty or thirty feet, at the diftance of 
about 100 yards from the landing place. 
The upper gates were foon after fhut,.and 
the water drained off. 

PHILADELPHIA, Auguit22. Anum- 
ber of citizens from the counties of Lan- 
cafter, Dauphin, Cumberland, Mifflin, 
Huntingdon, and Northumberland, in 
this fate, and the counties of Cecil and 
Hartford, in Maryland, met at Harrif- 
burgh on the 12th inft. for the purpoefe of 
concerting the mott eligible mode of im- 
proving the navigation of the river Suf- 
quehannah. They unanimovlly refolved 
to open a fubfcription to accomplith that 
interefting objeét, from Wright’s ferry to 
the Maryland line, and appointed a large 
committee to receive fubicrintions. A 
fmaller committee was alfo appointed to 
dire& the expenditure of monies fo col- 
leGted. It is the idtention to begin the 
work immediately. 

A letter froaé Fort Wahhington, July 
26, fays,“** Since clofing my letter, an 
exprefs has arrived from Grenville, with 
the agreeable intelligence that the treaty 
1s finithed, and peace concluded on. Noe 
thing now remains but the bounda ry lines 
tobe run, We have not yet received the 


particulars, but I hope to be able to tell 
you more by the next conveyance. The 
following tribes were reprefented at the 
treatys 

Wyandats, froma Sandufkye 


Delawares, 

Nanticokes, { Branches of the Delae 

Mohickans, { ware nation. 

Muneys, 

Chippewas, 

ae Branches of the Pi- 

Kicka anhafhaws, except 

P, POS» the Chip. and Pats 
atawatomies, 

Outtanans. 


‘€ Prefent about 300 men, and 4s many 
women and children. Blue Jacket came 
in with eight Shawanefe, the reft were 
with the Britifh.” ; 

New-Haven, Auguft1g. The Rev. 
Dr. Dwight has accepted his invitation to 
the Prefidency to Yale College; and it iv 
expected that he will be inaugurated on 
Teulday preceding commencement, at 10 
o'clock, A. M. | 

New-York, Auguft 1, His Excel. 
lency the Governor has appointed Doctor 
William Pitt Smith, Health Officer, for 
this Port, ia the room of Door Treat, 
deceaftdveeAn appointment which will, 
no doubt, give general fatisfaction to the 
community. ‘ 

13.] Yefterday failed for Englaod, in 
the Thilbe frigate, George Hammond, 
Efq; late minifter from the Briiifh couit 
to the United States. We hear he carries 
the treaty, with the ratification of tha 
Prefident and Senate. 

Phineas Bond, Efq; is charge des af- 
faires of his Britannic Majeity, during 
the abfence of George Hammond, Eig; 
Minifter Pienipotentiary. 

2 5.) The Rey. Dr Smith, of Ch al 
: , 
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ton, Soath-Carolina, is elefted bithop of 
that ftate. 


The following js a lift of the order at 
prefent in North America : 


The Right Rev. S. Seabury, bihhop of | 


Conneéticut; S. Provot, bidhop of New- 
Yotk; W. White, bithop of Pennfylva- 
nia; T. J. Clagget, bithop of Maryiand ; 
John Madifon, bithop of Virginia; C. 
Inglis, bifhop of Nova-Scotia; Jacob 
Mountain, bifhop of Canada; the Rev. 
Dr. Peters is bifhup elect for Vermont. 

Since the peace in 1783, three hundred 
Epifcopal congregations have been formed 
in the ftates and provinces. In moft of 
them divine fervice is conftantly ceie- 
brated. 

In that period alfo, one hundred and 
forty clergymen have come from England, 
orbeen ordained by the bifhopsin the ftates. 

Fifty thoufand copiés of the prayer- book 
have been printed fince revifion. 

The general convention of the church 
meets in Philadelphia, on the fecond 
Tuefday of September next. 

On Wedanefday, July 29th, an Epif- 
copal church was organized in Waterford; 
in this fate; when a very ufeful and much 
admired fermon was preached by the Rev. 
Mr. Ellifon, rector of St. Péter’s church, 
Albany, from Aétsii. 42. 

On the 28th ult. the commiffioners for 
treating with the Cayuga, Onondaga and 
Oneida Indians, concluded a treaty with 
the two firft mentioned nations, by which 
the Cayugas cede to the people of this 
itate, about 60,000 acres of their refer- 
vation lands, to receive for the fame an- 
nually 1800 dollars—the Onondagas re- 
linquith their right to the Salt Springs, 
and the one mile of land round them for 
500 dollars annually—alfo, their half 
mile of land along the Onondaga Creek 
for 500 dollars annually. Our informant, 
who left the commiffioners at Onondaga 
on Monday laft, thinks it probable a trea- 


ty will alfo be concluded with that nation 


during the prelent week. 
MARRIAGES. 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mr. J. 
Whichurch, to Mifs Jane Freelon.—Mr. 
Elias Brevoort, to Mifs Patty Pell. 
Capt. John Clough, to Mifs KittyT urher. 
—Mr. Francis Young, to Mifs Sally 
Buck mafter.—-Mr, Thomas Parcells, jun. 
to Mifs Mary Hurft.—Mg, Jobn Butler, 
to Mifs Curtis.--Mr. Henry Overing, to 
Mifs Charlotte Defbroffes.—Mr. Ifaac 
Andrews, to Mifs Sarah Nicholfon.——Mr, 
William Davis, to Mifs Margaret Wilfon, 
— Capt. William Swinburn, to Mifs Sufan 


Davis.—-Mr. Charles Johafon, t . 
Catharine Bayard, | » te Mis 
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At Rye, Mr. Jafeph $ 
Nancy Theale ye Ps Sttanes to Mig 

On Long-Ifland.—At South Hemp- 
flead, Mr. Riehard Tatterfon, to Mifs 
Betfey Rogers. 

In Pennfylvania.—In the capital, Mr, 
Edward Bartlett, merchant, to Mifs Eliza 
Jones. 

a DEATHS. 

In New-York.—In the capital, Dr, 
Malachi Treat, health officer of this city. 
—Mr. Horace Wells.—Mrs. Stevenfon. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Leaycraft.<-Mr. William 
Lowe=-=Mr. = Bofs.—Mr. Eden 
Hunt.—Mr. Simmons, fuppofed to be the 
mott corpulent man-in the United States. 
—Mr. Elihu Platt Smitb.-—Mr. William 
Le Veillard.—-Mrs. Sarah Handalyde.— 
Mr. Amiel Jenkins.——M. James William 
Paine.—Mr, John Mullen, (pilot). 
Mrs, Elizabeth Bieecker.—-Mrs. Mary 
Dutch.—Mr. George 3im —Mr, —_am 
M‘Nab.—Mrs. Waylands—Mrs, Poft.—~ 
Mr, Dennis M‘Ready. 

On Long-Ifland.—-At Jamaica, in his 
28th year, Mr. Stephen Purdy, printer. 
—Dr. Wm. Gilzean. 

In Albany, Mrs. Alida Van Renflelaer, 
in her 54th year. 

At Saratoga, John B. Schuyler, Efq. 

In Vermont.——At Windfor, Mrs. Mary 
Leverett, aged near 70 years. 

In Pennfylvania.—In the capital, W. 
Bradford, Efq; Attorney General of the 
United States. —William Reefe.—In the 
Pennfylvania hofpital, Sy!via Reyenier, a 

poor lunatic, who had been fupported in 
the houfe upwards of thirty-four years. 

In Virginia.——At Marlborough iron- 
works, Brig. Gen. Hfaec Zafie, many 
years member of the Houfe of Delegates 
of that fate. 

At Winchefter, Mrs. Maria Conrad. 

At Norfolk, Mr. James Reid. 

‘In North-Carolina.—At his feat near 
Hillhorough, the Hon. Alex. Mabane. 
FOREIGN DEATHS. 

At Quebec, in the 86th year of his age, 

the Rev. Mr. George Henry, thirty years 





- a minifter of the Prefbyterian church in 


that city. 

In the Weft- Indies, Capt. Gurdon Sal- 
tonftall, and Mr. Thomas’B. Saltonfall, 
both of New- London. 

At Trinidad, Mr. William Eccles. 

In Great-Britain.—At Hammerfinith, 
in his 63d year, SWRobert Murray Keith, | 
K. B, Col. of the 10th regiment of foot, 
and formerly ambaffador extraordinary t0 
the court of Vienna. A feleA number of 
friends dined with him on the day of his 
death, whom having parted with, he im- 
mediately fell down and expired. 
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